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“TELEVISION” 


“ 
W. helped television get born and we’ve 
helped it grow. 

“We made television sending and receiv- 
ing apparatus back in 1927 and worked it 
by wire between Washington and New York 
City and by radio between Whippany, New 
Jersey, and New York. 


“We can transmit television over wire 
lines and by radio. We produced the coaxial 
cable, which is particularly adapted to tele- 


Vision, We have some coaxial installed how 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


and are installing more.. We are also setting 
up a micro-wave radio-relay circuit. 
“Whatever television needs from us for 
transmission, we'll be prepared. It might be 
a network of cables or radio beams or both. 


“We explore the field in order to do our 
purt — which is the transmission of television 
from place to place, just as we furnish trans- 
mission for the radio networks now. 

“We're going to keep on studying all 


methods—and use the best.” 


Listen to “Tue Teterpuone Hour” 
every Monday evening over NBC 
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Lhe Shape of Things 


A CITIZEN OF 


his 


ABILENE, KANSAS, RETURNED 
No Ameri an, 


exception of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


TO 


tative land this week with 


he possibix 


] hy , we y 
has so caught the imag 


ination of all the peoples who worked to bring about the 
the Nazi-Faseist 


General Eisenhower justified 


rerthrow of war machine. Not enly has 


the hopes placed in him as 


he leading 
1 


. 1! ] | 
Supreme Allied Commander, but among the leading fig 


of the Allied nations no one else seems to have grasped so 


aS 
firmly the basic reality of the cooperative effort upon which 


rictory and the peace beyond victory so largely depended. 


General Ike, who did so much to bring about the victoriou: 


coalition, has become the symbel of the unity among peoples 


upon which the hopes of our generation are based. It is re- 


ported that a few days before D Day an American corre- 


} 1 , 
spondent asked General Eisenhower what in his opinion 


would be the greatest story to come out of the war. ‘The 


greatest story to come out of the war,” Eisenhower replied, 


“will be the story of Canadian fliers escorting British de 
stroyers convoying American troops to the invasion beach- 
heads."’ The man who has been accorded the highest honor 
from the governments of the leading Untied Nations sees 


himself honored only as the representative of those who 
have paid the high price for victory. ‘Humility must always 


be the portion of any man who receives acclaim earne d in the 


blood of his followers and the sacrifices of his friends.’’ He 


went on to say to the city fathers of London, who had pre 


sented him with the freedom of the city, that Abilene,Kansas, 


vas a long way from the ancient city whose roots went back 


into the uncertainties of unrecorded history. “Yet kins 


nip 


among nations is not determined in such measurements as 


proximity of s1ze and ave. Rather we should turn to those 


hat 


inner things—call them what you ose in- 
tangibles that are the real treasure { men OSSES To 
preserve { ther . a Londoner will fignt Vv a citizen 


Lilen 
pnene, 


or ¢ 





THE ITALIAN CRISIS HAS ENDED IN COMPROMISE 
that favors the resist fo s. Del t ( 

m e of Libe on for North Ital solved t | 

the Premiership by proposing Ferruccio Parri { t post 
after Pietro Nenni had been rejected by the Christian De 
cratic Party. This was the only possible solution, since A 

di Gasperi, propos 1 by the right wing, was unac eptal le to 
the Socialist, ¢ nu 1 Action parties. L nlike Bonom 
the new Premier tively young and | opposed 
fascism from As early as 1929 Carlo Roselli 
described him in these wor Until I knew Parri, the Maz 


zinian hero had been a 1 Now I 


see him before me in flesh and blood, with al 











, ' + 1 al ray ' 
the world and all the e1 ergy of the world 


—— ; Live 
imped In itis 


Fifteen years later the Mazzinian hero became 


vice-commander of the Partisan forces that contributed so 
decisively to the liberation of the North. The new Premier 
will also hold the important post of Minister of the In- 


A 
terior, with power over the police and local administration— 
a power previously exercised by the monarchists. These are 
the favorable aspects of the crisis. The role of the British and 


Americans has b 


en less satisfactory. They opposed giving 
the Premiership to Nenni for the same reason that led them, 
six months ago, to reject Count Sforza as Foreign Minister— 
because both men are against the House of Savoy. Since the 
crisis began Nenni has maintained that Crown Prince Um- 
berto should resign to make way for a republic and avoid 
civil war. That action alone was sufficient to assure him the 
Allies’ veto. The British Tories, in particular, are committed 
to support of the monarchy as part of their last-ditch fight 


to prevent Europe from going to the left. 
+ 


IN BELGIUM AND IN SPAIN THE SAME GAME IS 
being played. A major crisis has developed in Belgium as a 
result of the attempt to force the return of Leopold III to 
the throne. Belgian labor seems to be rallying solidly behind 
Achille van Acker, the Socialist Premier, who last Saturday 
offered his resignation and that of the entire Cabinet in pro- 
test against an announcement that the King was 
from Salzburg. 


announced that “it intends to use every means in its power to 


eturning 


The General Confederation of Labor has 


yppose the reactionary maneuver involved in Leopold's re- 


i 
turn.” In Spain a more subtle maneuver is working toward 
1 similar goal. General Franco has announced the creation of 


a ‘Council of the Realm,” which would select his successor 


irose. “With the exception of certain rela- 


y short periods in our history,”’ Franco said in an inter- 


it the necessity 
1 
i 


view at Pardo Palace, ‘‘our government has been traditionally 
a monarchy."’ The Spanish dictator is convinced that if he 


in survive the coming critical six months on the interna- 


tiona level the repime will be ved He counts ona ( hut h- 
ill victory in England and on a rightist orientation of Anglo- 
American policy as a counterweight to Russia. Foreign Min- 


nco that his chance of re- 


sfCl Lequerica has pei raded Fra 
| 
Inaining in power would be considerably increased should 


un now fall in line with the general movement to restore 


ible monarchies in Eu ype That the P , yples are not 
1 to port this plan is demonstrated by the angry 
, f Bel 1 labor i the savage attack in Cham 
bery by Ft men on a train they believed was carrying 
sold of t Blue D on back to Spain 
4 


PRICE-STABILIZATION MECHANISM IS 


threatened by the Wherry amendment, which the 
S rmon it of contusion, permutt ‘d to be att iched to 
{ Pr ( trol Act. Th ndment would prevent tl 
OPA frot iblishing ceilings on farm pro lucts at less 
than the t of production plus a reasonable profit. Since 
there is no indicati 1f whose costs are meant, the term ip. 
pears to refer to irmer. The OPA could not impose a 


price ceiling at a point where any farmer, regardless of his 





The NATION 


efiicrency, would fail to make a profit. This is tantamoun: 





| + 
saying that the OPA cannot exercise any effective cont: 






farm prices, thus opening 


the way to a sharp rise in all { 





prices. Although there is a strong possibility that the Wh¢ 






amendment may be rejected by the House, the Republica 





in that body have a series of other amendments ready, thy 





are Only slightly less menacing. One of the most serious is g 





proposai to insert into the bill a statement of Congression, 
intent which would require the OPA to adopt a “‘flexible”’ pric. 






ing policy in order to encourage production. This rule wou!d 
compel the OPA to abandon the pricing procedures that ha 
proved so effective during the past few years in favor 
methods that are frankly inflationary. Food subsidies are the 
object of the usual attack from the inflationary-minded coa 
tion of Republicans and farm-bloc Democrats. The entir: 
program can be saved only if the public asserts itself, as it 













has on several cccasions in the past when price control wa; 





hallenge , eneci interectc 
challenged by special interests. 








wa 
NAZIS MAY SAFELY OPPOSE CONSCRIPTION, BUT 
conscientious objectors may not, according to two recent de. 
cisions by the Supreme Court. The court has acquitted 
twenty-four leaders of the German-American Bund convicted 
in a lower court of interfering with the draft. And it has up. 
held the Illinois Supreme Court's refusal to admit Clyde 
Summers, a conscientious objector, whose physical disabilit 













exempted him from the draft, to the practice of law in that 
state. The court’s five-to-four decision in favor of Gerhard 
Kunze, former national Bund president, and his twenty-th 
fellow-members hinged on a provision in the Selective Ser 
Act 








denying reemployment rights to Communist Party and 









Bund members. It was in order to test this clause, the major: 
t ! held, the Bund members 


ity dectsion counseled its 
resist service in the armed forces. In a dissenting Opinion con: 






curred in by Justices Reed, Douglas, and Jackson, Chief 
e Stone said that the Bund leaders were violating the 






Justi 


draft act. In the Clyde Summers case the court again voted 








five to four. In his dissent from the majority opinion Justice 





Black held that he was not ready to say that a mere professio 






»f belief in Christ's gospel “is a sufficient reason to keep 





otherwise well-qualified men out of the legal professio: 






This opinion was concurred in by Justices Douglas, Murp! 





and Rutledge. Justice Douglas is to be congratulated for o 







posing both Nazi and native enemies of freedom; he alo 





dissented in both cases. Justices Roberts and Frankfu: 







voted with the majority in both cases. Justices Black, Murp! 





+ 


and Rutledge emerged as nostalgic exponents of laissez fa 





liberalism, for they defended both the Bundists and the co 





cientious objector. Defense of the military against all com 





was maintained by Chief Justice Stone and Justices Reed a 





Jackson. The letter of the law was stretched to the break 





point by Justice Roberts’s majority opinion, which no 





Bundists “always favored a compulsory Selective 






Service Act, even though they did not wish a draft army \o 





fight with England against Germany.” 











NEXT WEEK 
Lincoln Kirstein visits Der Stuermer. (His article is 
written on Julius Streicher’s private letter paper.) 
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| Another Chance in India 


77 E WELCOME the British government's new move 
1 1 } 1] ’ } . ’ f 


to break the Indian deadlock and, pal 


{ T } +} a ¥ > ~ ow ¢ ‘ -— wer i 
ise Of Nehru and other leaders from jail, a step which 


to be followed | y the freeing Of all pouitical priscners 
W ote Paper, to be sure, is a cautious document. It , mn 
ae ; , , 
a slightly revised version of the (¢ Mipps pian, | 
osals for an interim working arrangement. Lhese pro 
7 1 ' ' r 1 ] 
5, it is hoped, will facilitate cooperation between leaders 
the different communities in solving the constitut:onal 
em. 


the time of the Cripps mission, in March, 19-42, 
anese were advancing rapidly through Burma. The in 
a of India by land and sea appeared an ominous possiDi- 


nd the tide had not yet turned in Europe. The British 


sovernment was therefore playing from a weak hand. The 
seemed a reasonable chance that it might be b ng when 
pps insisted his plan must be accepted or rejected 


hole, and that Congress might be able 


to win further con- 
sions. Actually, the government's weakness may have stiff- 
ed its attitude; it felt it could more easily afford civil dis- 
et than any loosening of its grip on the Indian military 
nine, 
With the failure of the Cripps mission, civil disorder duly 
ke out, but it was drastically suppressed, and since then 
Jndia has remained comparatively quiet under an autocratic 
ime. Internally and externally the British are now in a 
onger position than in 1942, but they have to look ahead 
the time when the Indian army is demobilized and politi- 
al agitation can no longer be forbidden on grounds of mili- 
y necessity. Moreover, they cannot ignore the moral 
pressure of world opinion: imperialism—at least 
fashioned variety—is unpopular with both of Britain’s great 
iS. 
The All-India Congress, also, may be more in a ma d to 
negotiate. Although it is the outstanding political force in the 


country, it can stir into rebellious activity only a fraction of 


India’s 400,000,000. The comparative case with which the 
st Outbreak of rioting was put down and the passivity with 
hich the horrors of the Bengal famine were accepted 
uggest that revolution may not yet be a practical alter- 


native to constitutional evolution. Political consciousness 


may develop from empty bellies but not from chronic mal- 
nutrition, 

Another factor which Congress must weigh in considering 
the British offer is the strengthened strategic position of the 
Moslem League. Mr. Jinnah never has been able to speak for 
all the Indian Moslems and cannot do so now, but there are 
reasons to believe that his following has grown during the 
last three years. He is also receiving encouragement from the 
Organization of the Arab League by his co-religionists in the 
Middle East. Jinnah may, therefore, be expected to press his 
demands for Pakistan—independent status for Indian prov- 
neces with Moslem majorities—more strongly than ever. 

Congress stands for a united as well as an independent 
India, but the British cannot obtain union by coercing the 
Moslems. As the White Paper says, ‘The working out of 


India's new constitutional system is a teak which can only be 





carried through by the Indian peoples themse It gocs on 
to suggest that negotiats } thre 1 
comm Cs mig l C y i 

Ce} ting re por 1 ( | Co 1 
me Pp oVul I ( i ¢€ 
to reconstruct the ( \ i ( 


naUdo C . ( 

] l Vi \ 2 y l ( Ol 
veio nd h ; Br 1 Co ( ¥¢ 1 ) 
fi Mi \ | ( vould 
pass nto ind ( 

matic 1 ( > ) } \ ) nt 


, 
The o al proposa Sic Staf Cri VAs 
rejected by the All-India Co eg d tl t was 
not an offer of full ¢ met ‘ ity. But as Cripps prob- 
ad 
1 ‘ » +1 bee + ' ‘ ¢ 
ably pointed out at the tame , if the Indian m I 
‘ x | . a } } ‘ i « ‘ +} VV) 
gether they would gain the substance of power, for the Vice- 
14 as = a 1, 
roy would long hesitate to provoke a political crisis by exer- 


cising his veto. The British Cabinet itselt was changed from a 
royal advisory body to a fully responsible executive not 
law but by usage. We ho; 
will regard the British plan, not as a trap to compromise 


them, but as an op 


pportunity tO gain a Vantage point trom 


which to press forward to full independence. 


Soft Peace for Japan? 


APANESE propagandists have given a gro 


1 ae me, Aone ‘ae 
lately to explaining how impossible it 1 


yf . 
at deal olf 


ie 


f 


for loyal Jay a- 
nese ever to accept “uncon litional surrender.’ They have not 


said they would surrender on terms, but the implication is 


plain. If we are “reasonable” and provide a formula which 
would avoid the stigma of defeat, the Japanese might be 


willing to call off the war. Ordinarily, one would pay little 


or no attention to what the Japanese put on the air. They 
have never been clever in their propaganda directed at this 
country; and if there is one thing on which all the American 
people have seemed united, it is the necessity for the com- 
plete defeat of Japan and the eradication of Japanese militar- 


ism. But in the past few wecks we have suddenly begun to 


hear intimations from various quarters concerning the de- 


: . - | | Pr > ' ‘onellir 
sirability of either making a conditional peace or ‘spelling 
° } 


out the terms of unconditional surrender 


Not all the advocates of a conditional peace necessarily are 


advocates of a soft peace. But many are. One radio commen- 
‘ , ; 
tator went so far recently as to | lead for a peace that would 


leave Japan strong e1 ough to prevent the expansion Ol Soviet 
influence in Asia. The New York World-Telegram outlined 
peace terms which conspicuously failed to mention the Cairo 
declaration, the fate of Formosa, the treatment to be ac- 
corded the Emperor, or the Zaibatsu. Writing in a Washing 
ton paper, Frank Kent suggested that Japan might be allowed 
to keep both Formosa and Korea as a reward for an early 
peace that would save thousands of American lives 

All this would seem of trifling importance if the arrest of 


Six leading critics of State Department policy last weck had 





pan that 
pointed out 
Irvivo he Bataan death march 

State Grew’s known ten- 
derness toward the lent of Germany s 

Krupps and Thyssens 

The arrest of the six may or may not be 
these particular criticisms of State Department policy. But it 
seems to be more than a coincidence that the editors of a 
magazine that is highly critical of the tendency toward a soft 
peace should be arrested just at the moment that reactionary 
and pacifist groups are opening a drive for a negotiated 
peace. This drive seems to have been launched at the psycho- 
logical moment when it is most likely to get a hearing, With 
the European war over, many Americans find it difficult to 
ecessity of further heavy bloodshed for a victory 
5 already assured. There is bound to be a lag of several 
nths before our full military resources can be shifted to the 
Until this is accomplished the war will seem to drag 
vainst Germany. 
ice have sought 
lating wild 
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Russia and the West 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


nd abroad have, 

lightened the atmosphere of apprel 

over the international scene. The ann 

n early meeting of Truman, Churchill, and 
ginning of talks in Moscow among the Polish 
the certainty that the United Nations Conferen 


least a moderate 


success—all these have help 
public mood to normal, or nearly so. Peop! 

expect war with Soviet Russia day after tomorrow 

Nor is the improvement entirely atmospheric; some 
gains have been made. We know now that the respo: 


statesmen of the three biggest powers saw the peril of allow. 


ing differences among them to continue to accumulate a 
took steps to save the coalition. The dispatch of M 
Davies and Hopkins to London and Moscow was particula: 
welcome proof that President Truman, despite his prope: 
reserved comments on changes in the State Department, 1 
ized that the situation could be remedied only by going o 
side the channels of ordinary diplomacy. All this is gro 
for genuine encouragement. 

But it would be foolish, just the same, to assume that t! 
measures are more than emergency salvage operations. Ind 
there is the danger, always present in our volatile count: 
that the sudden swing from panic to relief will lead pe 


to ignore real and continuing difficulties. We cannot affo 
to sit back and rest on Mr. Hopkins’s laurels; one missio 


loes not make a decent foreign policy. The problem of estab- 
hing a solid basis for peaceful, cooperative relations with 
sia remains unsolved and, for the most part, unfaced. And 
hroughout the years immediately ahead that problem wi! 
rshadow every other. One can understand why Sir Staffo 
ripps devoted his first speech in the British election can 
ign to the question of Russia and the peace. Politicians 
aware of the intimate anxieties of a war-weary electorate, 
i prefer to fight the campaign on domestic issues, | 
y cannot shut out the issue of foreign policy. For, in the 
not-so-long run, plans for jobs and new homes in England 
will be only as good as are the relations between Britain a 
its great allies in both directions, and the shadow of anothe: 
will reduce to nothing the campaign promises of the 
pacties—Labor, Tory, or Liberal. 
Between Russia and the two chief Western powers a deep 
of purpose and policy exists, dividing Europe now 
and promising to divide Asia later. The elements in that co 
flict cannot be resolved into easy moral categories. It is 
enough to say that Russia has become a militarist, imperial! 
power or that the United States and Britain are supporting 
reaction in Europe and the Far East. One must examine the 
labels and analyze the stuff they are supposed to describe. I 
he ingredients of the conflict are not only explosive, they 
very complex. They are political and economic and psycho- 
logical and all three variously compounded, they arise from 
the desire for security and the ambition for power, and e\ 


these are likely to be aspects of the same thing. The conflict 
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is taking shape in terms of Russia against the West, but many 
of the issues will have to be worked out, or fought out, 
within each nation. The recent Communist shift back to a 


wry 


opular-front policy from a policy of half-fictitious, wholly 
‘rotesque class collaboration is not merely a reflection of 


Io 


Russia's desire to revive left-opposition movements as a po- 
tential political weapon against the Western powers, though 
it is probably partly that; it is also an acknowledgement that 
> economic-political divisions in each country have become 
der and less easy to camouflage now that wartime prosper- 

y and the wartime need for unity have begun to diminish. 
And yet these internal conflicts, based on such solid facts as 
hunger and joblessness, or rule by reactionaries or democrats, 
2cain reflect the broader aspects of the conflict between Russia 

d the West. The reality behind the vision of democratic 
disintegration conjured up by Hitler is rapidly taking shape. 
A cynical friend said the other day: “Hitler has won the 
war.” This is not true. Division among the Allies was for 
Hitler only a means to achieve the single end of a war 
tween Russia and the West. He will not win a posthumous 
victory unless that catastrophe overwhelms the world. 

The most important job for Allied diplomacy is to avoid 
that war. That it would end what is left of what we call 
civilization, everyone admits. But it would do so not only 
because the destructive capacity of the military machines is in- 
creasing by almost geometric jumps, but even. more because it 
would be a civil war. The present war also involved, and de- 
veloped out of, internal conflicts in each country; but the ex- 
ternal enemy, the aggressor, was easy to identify; and the job 
of defeating him blurred social differences and welded at 
least a temporary unity in the countries of the anti-Axis coali- 
tion. A war with Russia and the Western powers would be, 
as Reinhold Niebuhr has called it, a “civil war within civili- 
zation.” For Russia, with all its differences of policy and sys- 
tem, is ‘‘on our side.’’ Not even its most ruthless and arbitrary 
acts have been able to kill the popular belief that the Soviet 
government has tackled and begun to solve the strangling 

oblems of modern economic life. War with Russia would 

a civil war in the most literal sense in every country, divid- 

g classes, ranging party against party, breaking out in a 
hundred forms, from strikes and fierce propaganda struggles 
to open rebellion in those nations where hunger and political 
conflict are near the surface. 

Certainly this war within civilization is not as near as ir- 

ponsibles in and out of the government pretend. The 
ninal lunatics who openly prefer to “clean up the job 


I 





ile we still have our armies in the field’ are unimportant. 
Sane persons, however much they may dislike Russia, would 
hink more than twice before urging war with a power whose 
irmies at the end of the war in Europe numbered twice the 
combined forces of the United States and Britain. Besides 
ch, the present war is not over: the value of agreement 
among the Allies 1s still tied to the practical necessity of de- 
cating Japan. Even our least imaginative officials recognize 
present stake in Russian good will. Today, therefore, 
Clare Luce is an object of ridicule, hardly even a nuisance. 
i the fanatics who are beginning to talk about keeping 
\ussia Out of the Far Eastern struggle—the same ones, in 
iany cases, who have consistently assailed Russia for failing 
least War 


‘oO come in—are at 


“premature anti-Stalinists.”’ 








have still a major enemy to dis- 


with a major ally while we 


pose of is not a popular cause. But the poison emited by the 
Russophobes is not wasted. Its effect is insidious and cumula- 
tive. We should not dismyss it just because Russia seems to 
have become more amenable and a prospect of p ful 

commodation has opened. Early war is not the danger we 


have chietly to tear. What is necessary is to find 


permane j Der al es h alone ofters the hope of peace 
and a gradual reconstruction of Europe and the world. A 
superficial job of patchwork, leaving all th problems un- 
solved, will give the fear-mongers and the hate-mongers a 
chance to do an ettective 1 the next five or ten years 
[he real issues between Soviet Union and Britain and 
the United States are profound and deeply rooted. They are 
issues that exist “within civilization’; the defeat of Hitler 
and Mussclini only made their universal character more 
parent. For Europe s economit tructure, badly battered by 
World War I, shored up with all sorts of ineffective proy 


between 1918 and 1939, has been pulverized by World 


War II. The Russian revolution was one convulsion of Euro- 
pean capitalism's collapse. Fascism was a disastrou: 
revolutionary attempt to organize, centr lize, and save it. The 
physical destruction of the war just ended, together with the 
wiping out of capital assets of all sorts, including the savings 
of the middle class, together with the fantastic jumble of 
property rights resulting from Nazi polic ies of expropriation 
and extermination and forced migration—all these have left 
the structure of Europe an empty shell. The financial expense 
of the war—which can only be computed in figures beyond 
human understanding—would by itself drag a private-enter- 
ptise system into profound depression. With the items above 
added in, I think we can consider that a revolution has been 
accomplished even though the form of the new system is not 
. . 


yet visible. Europe is living in a limbo of military govern- 


ment and military economics which tempor irily conceal the 


; 
reality and postpone the inevitable reckoning. 

We are witnessing, and only half realizing that we are 
witnessing, one of the great political-economic upheavals of 


history. It is not going to be subdued by military measures 


applied in the name of relief and 


or by small poultices 


rehabilitation. It is not going to be checked by the imposition 
of governments of “order.” It may, perhaps, be slowed up 


if America and Britain are willing 


f 
to back their policy of 


establishing or salvaging reaction with continued outlays of 


money and goods in war-time amounts. But Britain cannot 


and America will not do this. In some form the European 


revolution will have to take tts course. It could be steered 


into democratic and orderly channels, perhaps, 


ps, if the great 


itable and en- 


> 
| 


Western powers recognized 
couraged the best leadership among the democratic elements 
But this would require a kind 


‘ranklin D. Roosevelt 


] , } 7+} 


and we have no demox itic ieader as strong as he in either 


in each country. of statesman- 


ship we have not yet found 


country. It would require statesn inship able to a pt t} 
wiping out of large property interests and the planning of 
an economy » rebuild the Continent rather than to 
get out profits The House of Representat 5 | passed tl 
Bretton Woods bill. This ts a sin and important 1 that 
we are beginning to understand the international crisis of 
capitalism. But it’s a long way from Bretton Woods | 
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encouragement of democratic revolution in Europe 
Britain, even Tory Britain, understands better than we the 
need of planned action. But its immediate problems are 
enormous and certainly its present ruling group does not 
see their solution in socialism either at home or abroad. If 
a Tory government is returned, as it probably will be, we 
may expect in Britain a policy of national and international 
mtrols where these are needed to protect profits, comb ned 
with energetic competition where British trade can operate 
idvantageously on its own. Only a Labor victory offers hope 
of in economic program and A foreign policy directed con- 
+1 


iously to overcoming the crisis in Europe 


Russi2 alone, at this moment, is in a position to act posi- 
tively. Not that Russia is any less stubbornly nationalistic 
than Britain and the United States. On the contrary, its selt- 
interested policy is reflected in every move it makes, whether 
along its own frontiers or at San Francisco. The story from 


Sofia printed iis issue r lluminating evidence of 


Russia's drive to assert 1 | ver. Dut that story aiso shows 


elf in Bul- 


to f 

liency—to conciliate its allies, 
it has maintained here and 
rangements left over from 

} ’ | ' 
a determined Russophobe 
reasons ol permanent 

private property inter 

" Lea rata 

nd dynasties for the pro 

f a Peter o 

} AS ! 1 2 ] ° 

countries where j x 5 wisn law toda 

| effect of Russian 

lished pre-war relationships anc smash f st power. 
zis and collaborators are being lisposed 
: bois o aeaal t 
Land is rapidly being divided; s at ; political 
would 
a 
in Bulgaria; 

| | rn 9 
he twentieth century. 

; ' “ee 

es it can prot its interests in Greece only by 


lution there. And so the sort of dangerous 


ess taking 

ratt change or 
buted to an easy 
and the Western 


The NATION 


ylution by direct armed intervention and the subsidiz 

of every local uprising, through the careful constructio 
the cordon sanitaire, down to the final betrayal of collec 
security at Munich—doubt that Russia is genuinely obses 
with the problem of security? Sir Stafford Cripps wart 
against saying or doing ‘‘rash and impetuous things that a 
or reasonably appear to be, hestile to the Soviet Union.” H 
insisted that for Russia there are two possible forms 
security—one ‘a strong international organization in wh 
all countries cooperate with friendship,” the other 
sphere of influence and control which, failing a wider 
tem of security, will at least prevent neighboring states fron 
being used as jumping-off ground for future aggression, a 
they have been used many times in the past.” 

Certainly the threatening talk of persons in important p 
in Our Own army and of members of the American Congr 
is not calculated to still Moscow's suspicions or induce it to 


! 


solely on the collective method of achieving secur 
if we point out that Moscow's behavior is itself pari 
ible for those threats, we are only completing the ci: 
procal feat and provocation which must be broken 
is to last between Russia and the West. 

To demand of Russia more conciliatory behavior is 
proper. This has been done at San Francisco with consid 
able success. But I think we may as well admit that, in 
long run, Russia will be moved not by arguments but by 
tions. If the Western powers had a policy that indicated 
understanding of what is going on in Europe, that show 


strength and a belief in the democratic principles they 


pound, that showed some tangible results in economic 


vival and social peace, then, I believe, we might hope for 


substantial gain in undersanding. Today, British and An 
ican criticism of Russia is neutralized in Italy and Spain a: 
Greece—and even more in Germany; it can become effecti 
only on the basis of a positive democratic policy of our ov 
Jt is pure dilettantism to sit back and attack “‘impartial); 
both Russia and the West. This may be fun but it leads t 
b of the political analyst is not to shoot 


urrows at all wicked men but to try to explain the causes « 


where. The jo 


the difficulties he has discovered and advocate policies whic! 
may remove them. Specifically the greatest need today is 
united, determined effort on the part of British and Ame: 
liberals and leftists to point out the immense dangers 
their governments’ foreign policies and to demand uncea 
ingly a change in men and in direction. 
Western Europe still has tremendous resources of demo- 
ratic energy. During the war the resistance movements o 
mized that energy into a magnificent common effort. 7 
day the Western Allies, with deliberate intent, are dissipatin 
ind repressing it. They are doing so to prevent social a 


4 
volitical change. Quite rapidly they are converting to enm 


| 


the warm and welcoming spirit of the anti-fascists of t 


Continent. The people of Europe deserve a chance to fi 
heir own way to peace and freedom; they deserve the he! 


f the dominant powers. With help, they might work o 


econom revolution in terms of democracy. Witho 


against Opposition, they will inevitably be driven to 


! the solution offered by Russia: and the world will be 
n toward that “war within civilization’ on which Hitler 


final hy pe. 
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i “ashin ete 7, June 1 5 

N 1919,” according to Malcolm Ross, chairman of the 
FEPC, speaking before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, “there were twenty-six race riots, most of them 
caused by this fight for jobs by unemployed people. We had 
1919.” We 


ill have no method of controlling such situations in 1945 


no method of controlling those situations in 
after exactly fifteen days, unless public pressure forces ac- 
yn in the Senate on the FEPC appropriation for the next 
fiscal year or in the House on the bill for a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Committee. A renewed appropriation 
the FEPC and legislation to make it permanent are 

ded for three reasons: first, in order to continue meas- 
res for full mobilization of man-power until the Japanese 
if is over; second, to demonstrate to the colored peoples 
of the East, whose help we need in that war, that the United 
States is making progress away from race prejudice; third, 
to provide a post-war preventive measure to forestall rgcial 
le unemployment of the reconversion 


outbreaks in the inevitab 
eriod. We do not want a repetition of the dreadful scenes 
which occurred under similar circumstances after the last 

W. E. B. Du Bots, in his book “Dusk of Dawn,” has 
1919. The dead 


be 


ncluded “thirty-eight killed in a Chicago riot of August 


rovided a vivid picture of the race riots of 


om twenty-five to fifty in Phillips County, Arkansas, and 
killed in Washington,” “For a day,” Du Bois continues, 
the city of Washington in July, 1919, was actually in the 
nds of a black mob fighting against the aggression of the 
whites with hand grenades.” 
It is not difficult to imagine outbreaks of this kind again 
n such cities as Washington and Detroit if nothing is dune 
to prevent them. The FEPC, despite all the hostility 
has aroused, is a puny enough measure. A stepchild among 
Washington’s swarming war agencies, it Is probably the 
allest agency of government in the capital, with a staff of 
127 persons all told, including stenographers and office 
ys. It is asking $599,000 for the next fiscal year, a drop 
federal war budget. The FEPC 


1 1 1 
the bucket of the huge 


had a backlog of 2,500 cases for some time and has been 
ibout able to close out enough old ones to balance the 
cases coming in. If we were not so half-hearted and 
ost surreptitious in taking action against race prejudice, 
FEPC would have an appropriation at least ten times 







t it is askir nd has as yet been unable to obtain. TI 
n Oo ts funds becomes strikingly clear when o1 
at its regional offices, where com} laints are 

1 and cases brought. A staff of seven, including t! 

ygraphers, handles all the New England states and > 
Three examiners and two stenographers 

has for its Atlanta office, which takes care of five 

tates—Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 











Florida. There is a staff of three, including one stenographer, 


Jim Crow Flies 


BY L, F. 








iol; 
on 
STONE 


for the state of Michigan. From its S 


in Antonio oftice two 


FEPC 
Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. It is a miracle that 
the FEPC has been able to ac omplish as much as it has, 


and for that miracle great credit is due its chairman, Mal- 


examiners and a stenographer must handle all! the 
: 


complaints of western Texas, New Mexico. 


colm Ross. Bringing deep devotion and almost superhuman 


patience to his difficult task—the breaking down of race 


prejudice and discrimination in industry, primarily 


against 
the Negro—he has made a sizable 
effort. 

} 


About one worker in every twelve in war industry today 


yntribution to the war 


is a Negro. Negroes are 12 per cent of the workers in 


les and 


shipbuilding, 10 per cent of those in combat vehi 
ammunition, 7 per cent of those in aircraft. The last to be 
hired, they are apt to be the first to be fired. In the Southern 
shipyards, in Detroit with its 260,000 Negroes, in Los Angeles 
with 150,000, in Portland, Oregon, where there has been 
a phenomenal increase in the Negro population, there may 
be serious trouble as cutbacks increase and industry shuts 
down or reconverts. Unfortunately, the FEPC as at present 
constituted by executive order is limited to war plants. It can- 
10t offer protection to racial or religious minorities in busi- 
ness and factories reconverted to peace-time output, though 
this is where FEPC action its most needed. Today the FEPC 
is fighting for its life as a war agency, as well as asking 
for establishment as a permanent instrument of government. 

The House Appropriations Committee, which spent three 
days grilling FEPC officials last year, was alarmingly swift 
in dealing with the committee this year. Hearings took little 
over a day, and the questioning was not much more than 
a formality. A majority of the committee had their minds 
made up to kill the FEPC subcom- 


mittee the vote was four to four. 


appropriation. In the 
ii 

Ludlow of Indiana and 
the former a Democrat, the latter a Re- 
Taber of New 


P.. led the 


Dirksen of Illinois, 
publican, led the fight for the FEPC, while 


York, who watches the pennies for the G. O 





Seuthern Democrats into battle against the agency. In the 
full committee Coffee of Washington and Koppleman of 
Connecticut hard to win approval for the 1 quested 
appropriation, but fost « rhteen to eleven. The committee re 
ported ingenu sly that since legislation to make the FEPC 
permanent © per ling, “the only logical course’ was to 
withh } on ¢ t} [ riation. This was an intere sting 


Ther | ting chance for the appropriation in 
t Se ‘ majority of the members of the Senate 
A ppropriatic ( mi friendly to the FEPC, thoueh 
the chair ? r McKellar, is hostile. Last year McKel- 
lar had the annual nropriation bill printed without the 
FEPC item. and the committee had to overrule him and ordet 


a new bill printed. Should the appropriation lose in commit- 
s 








tee, v possible, and be offered as an amendment from 





‘ 


nereteny ; 
McKellar as presiding officer would be in 












a] rule it out of order. Some public pressure on 
would be most useful. The men who need it 
! emocrat! le are Tydings of Maryland and Mc- 
Carran Nevada. The Rey ublicans on the committee who 
il friendly to the FEPC are Bridges of New Hampshire, 
Whert of Nebraska White of Maine, Gurney of South 
Dakot Reed of Kansas, and Willis of Indiana. Anyone 
who helns to build a fire under them on this issue will be 
) ’ i 4 
Prodding equally urgent on the bill to make the FEPC 
une Pr sin Ohio might begin by taking some 











t shots at Taft. The senior Senator from Ohio and leading 
poration lawyer of Cincinnati was chairman of the com- 
tee which drafted the last Republican platform, and that 
itform said, "We pledge establishment by federal legis- 
ion of a permanent Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
But Taft himself was the only Republican member 

the Senate Education and Labor Committee who voted 
favorably reporting the Chavez bill for a permanent 

EPC. The committee is a progressive one. The vote was 


} 


ae Oa f ‘ 1] P — 
welve to six in favor of the bill, and it can be called up in 


4 





Senate at any time. In the Senate the Chavez bill was 





lso sponsored by Senators Wagner, Murray, Downey, Aiken, 







Langer, a Cap} 
Its counterpart in the House, the Norton bill, is a com- 
site of for a permanent FEPC introduced by six Re- 
publicans and six Democrats. The Republicans are Baldwin, 
New Yor Bender, Ohio; Clason, Massachusetts; Dirksen, 














N A world and in a generation that has not yet resolved 


\ A 





the great social contests between left and right the Cana- 





dian people have sought the shelter of the center. The 
pco} & 


federal election of June 11 has returned Mackenzie King to 






th at least 118 ‘‘straight” Liberals to support him 







powe! Will >t 
ind another 8 to 16 Independents, many of whom will vote 
th him on all major issues of confidence. The victory wa 
ely a clean-cut one, for Mr. King, needing 123 seats out 
of 245, will live precariously on the margin of majority, de 





ling often on the balloting bounty of Quebec and other 







onscriptionist Independents. 
As this is being written, the Canadian press tabulation re- 
1 ec | nofficial source of the distribution of the 
te. But since the armed-service vote will not be announced 
Monday ne 18—when it will probably account for 





lred thousand—the conclusions to be 





Li 





t to specific numbers and certain seats have 








iv | [ 
tentative character. Nevertheless, the main out- 

of the result are now evident. Of the total Canadian 
of 4 including armed-service personnel 

lent and voting in their constituencies—the party totals 







as follows: 


Canada Stands Pat 


BY MAXWELL COHEN 
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ead) 
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Illinois; La Follette, Indiana; and Vorys, Ohio. The Demo. 
rats are Dawson, Illinois; Douglas, California; Doyle, Ca 
fornia; Hook, Michigan; Norton, New Jersey; and Powe 
New York. The House bill was reported favorably by ¢ 
House Labor Committee, with only two dissenting 
Hoffman of Michigan and Fisher of Texas. The for: 


needs no introduction, as they say at banquets, to Nar 


“aders. The latter is a sheep-raiser from southwestern 7 


near the Mexican border. The House bill was reported o 
three months ago and has been bottled up ever since in 
Rules Committee. 

The Rules Committee, theoretically, is the ‘traffic cop” of t 
House of Representatives. It is supposed to expedite actio 
not to block it. It is authorized to determine when it wou!d 
be best to let a bill move to the floor and what limitatio 
should be imposed on debate. It is not supposed to conside 
the merits of legislation. It does, of course, constantly exe 
cise an unauthorized veto on legislation and is trying to do 
so in this case. Its chairman, Sabath, announced on the floo 
of the House last Wednesday that he was signing the pe' 
tion for discharge of the Rules Committee so that a vo 
could be had on the bill. The fate of the discharge petition 
depends on the Republican Party, which supported the sin 
lar petition on the poll-tax bill last week but has until nov 
played a devious role on the FEPC. The four Republica 
members of the House Rules Committee did indeed vote 
in favor of the Norton bill but only after helping the Sout 
ern Democrats to delay a vote for three months. And t! 
Republicans did not vote for the bill until they were su 
there were enough anti-FEPC Democrats present to block 








Party Votes Seats V otes Seats 
Liberal 1,809,206 118 39percent 48.2 per cent 
Progressive 

Conservative 1,299,484 66 28 “ “ 269 “ °* 


ee oe 670,476 26 15 “ “ 106 “ “ 
Social Credit 186,423 13 Zo o_o 
Labor 

Progressive 105,409 er * ed 
Others 554539 21 12" ”* an 


Among the “‘others’’ are 8 Independent Liberals, 8 Inde 
pendents, 2 Blo Populaire, and one or two other new-bo 
and obscure hyphenates. 

There is, of course, no glib, short interpretation of this ti 
first major post-war « lection in any part of the English-spea! 
December, 1942, out of the ranks of the lagging, twi 
defeated Conservatives, had great hopes. Mr. King’s refusa 


ing world. The Progressive Conservative Party, formed 


to introduce compulsory military service for overseas and tl 
resultant series of crises in his Cabinet, in the House, and i 
popular sentiment ~all topped by his piecemeal approach to 
compulsory reinforcement —provided a natural campaign 


platform for a party always well within the flag-waving tradi- 
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tion. The Progressive Conservatives had written off Quebe: 
nd were satisfied to fight on the straight issue of a divided 
Canada—although Quebec was not entirely outside their cal- 
lations, since they probably counted on the Blo Populaire 
help overturn the government should Mr. King’s Margin 
rn out to be slim. 


At the same time the C. C. F. 


d party since the western Progressives undet 


loomed larger than any 
Tom Crerar 
1 challenged the Liberals in the early twenties. In the late 
| of 1943 the C. C. iF. a cording to a Gallup poll, had 
1 to command 29 per cent of the potential vote. In Sas- 


swept into power and demolished a provincial 


+ 


hewan it 
Liberal machine that had functioned with only one or two in- 
rruptions since 1905. In Ottawa it had mustered ten mem- 
s by 1944, most of whom were articulate, hard-working, 


amentarians. 


| tdealistic and at the same time effective parl 
‘ troops were becoming partial to change, and more than 
irter of a million uniformed Canadians had lived in the 
litically leftist climate of the United Kingdom. By 1943-44 
C. C. F. locked like the real thing, an authentic political 
eat to the major parties. 
Meanwhile in Quebec the Liberal government of Premier 
Godbout was beaten, and in federal politics the extreme 
nch right wing, the French Canadian Bloc Populaire, was 
Only the 


whilom Communists, were no real 


king political capital at Mr. King’s expens¢ 
i 
Labor Progressives, the 
reat to Mr. King as the election drew near; 
sily knifing the moderately socialist C. C. F. in almost 
ry urban community. Their ‘‘line’’ now was to rally to 
e from whom the Bis 
nion would receive the most likely support. By these curi- 


ous standards Mr. King warranted their acclaim and, in 


= 


e constituencies not contested by them, their ve 


~~ 


The results of the Ontario election on June 11 change 


pattern of Mr. King’s opposition somewhat, but appeared 


Premier George Drev 


é 


no way to improve his chances. 


s returned to office with immensely increased strength. 


e Liberals lost some ground, and the C. C. F. represen- 
tion was whittled down disastrously from thirty-four to 
en seats. The province of Ontario, with eighty-two f 
il seats, appeared to be in the Tories’ poe ket, and J ine 11 


5 ust One WeeK away 


Why did the re sults on June 11 run counter to the log 


political decent developments? Why is Mr. King still 


th 


Minister? There are at least five facts that help 


nlain the result 
1. The Liberal Party continues to be the only great party 


th a fully recognizable body of support in every provin 


. / it 
] aad wahal n ) nae) ’ 
! region of Canada. And while it has leaned perhaps too 

! ! + |} ] ler mat f] 

ty on Quebec, 1 Na nevertheless, a ti uly NALiO il 

! | | ] } f 
Cuts ceeply ross class lines. It has found su oO ong 
red rt 

1 i 11 ¢ - 1 ' 1 1 PE 
business and small tarmers, liberal intellectuals an Wall 
rker 


" 1 ’ 


For five and a half years the Liberal government has 
ass war-time administrative job. Fiscal pol 

’ } 
price and wage control, production policy (farm and indus- 


ry t} tii}s 44 } bil i | ise f lahor th ft h- 
y), the Compulsory mov! 1iZation and use Of labor, the musa 






rooming of the fighting services, all have been handled com- 


petently, without fuss, and in some cases brilliantly. 





3. The Canadian people have experienced “full” employ- 









ment, a wider distribution of more than doubled national in- 
come, and a rise in “real’’ income. War-time | has 
le them almost forcet the bitter £ oii aia +} } 
made them aimost torge he bitter frustrations of the depres- 
c i 
sion thirties, when government econom: pol Cy was pre 
Keynes im method and antediluy an in understanding 
’ Tael " } + 
4. Not! ng Mat the pros essive Conservat } ! red 
either in domestic economic pol Or in international ti- 
cal and economic ideas sounded more progressive or more 
in tune with the major items of the impending post-war 
tal Snag ag , ' ; 
worid than had already been set out by the Liberals in plat- 
form statements as well as in legislation passed or pending 
The voter who had not been convinced by the main P. C. line 
about Mr. King and Quebec could find little in P. C. dec- 


larations or leadk rship to make him hope that this was the 
party for an uncertain tomorrow 

5. tae tC. 7 
>} 


ring down 


declined steadily in the last weeks of the 


to the very Udy Of the cicctior In the elec 
tion, the party that had often appeared to be the spearhead of 
nking and action in Canada lost its only seat in 


he louse with at least 


progressive t! 
Ontario, and although it will come to the 
all but one are from 


F, would 


seats. This loss of ground during recent 


sixteen more seats than it had last tume, 
the West. Six months ago it was thought the C. ¢ 


seventy 
¢t 
t 


Win sixty of 

iths is not easy plain. B oe ee re 
MONINS 15 ne cCasy CO ext lain. Dut unGOUDLCUdIYy the Most Serle 
for the socialistic C. C. F. was war-time prosper- 


{ 


4 
ous handicay 
ity—the reality of several years of full employment and risin 


standards in a liberal capitalist society. Capitalism seemed to 
be working. 
The C. C. F. still spoke tl 


nationalization, still pointed the moral fin- 


ie Old language of the Fabians, 
still talked abc 
ger at big business and monopolies. But this was the world 
of Keynes, Beveridge, and Hansen, where private ownership 
was subsumed, where the real issues were not refinements in 
the distribution of the national-income pie but the methods of 
insuring a greater pie, with improving minimum shares for 
all. Nor did the C. C. F. learn how to translate the great 
issues Of fascism and anti-fascism—of the potential fascism 
even in Anglo-American society and therefore even in Can- 
ada—into concrete believable terms. Mr. Jolliffe’s attempt in 
the Ontario election to saddle Mr. Drew with the ignominy 
of a political Ge stapo spying on his opposition was appar- 


ently not enough out of which to make substantial political 


capital. And finally the C. C. F. said little to meet the great 
debate implicit in its namely, the struggle be- 


program, 
tween freedom and organization. It said little to assure the 
relatively inhibited Canadian middle-class voter that the 
C.€.F 


ying the administrative power of the bureaucracy which 


had thought out the problems of curbing and quali- 


i 
would be needed to carry out any full-scale program of na- 


tionalization or of controlled private investments. 


For these and doubtle 
Canada's First Minister again. He 


1 
+ 


tempt to maintain a high national income 


ss many other reasons Mr. King 1s 
committed to the at- 
and maximized 

; — P oe, et Se 
employment and to share in all the internatignal obligations 
wiil have 


House that he has 


soon to be undertaken by the United Nations. H¢ 
perhaps the strongest opposition in the 
had since 1925. But out of its criticism and out of the im- 


re 1; 
mense fund of his own experience May emerge a more solid 


national unity and a more skilful approach to the greatey 
aa 


difficulties ahead. 











Washington, June 14 
NLESS the Senate reverses next week the House ac- 
tion cutting the OWI appropriation for European 
activities, America will lose a voice on the Continent 

at precisely the most crucial stage of the post-war battle for 

men's minds. With President Truman, in his statement of 
yesterday, backing the OWI's appropria- 
tion request, and with protest over this 
surrender of the still bleeding European 
e may well 


held so widespread, the Sena 


_ 


restore the cut. However, the issue is still 
in doubt here, and it needs airing what- 
ever action the Senate takes. OWI activi- 
ties to date have cost the American people 
a bit more than the cost of a battleship be- 
fore the war. The OWI operated last year 
on about what it costs the United States to 
run its share of the war four and three- 
quarters hours. The OWI spent last year 
per cent of what Dr. Goebbels spent, 
ind a good deal less than American ad 
vertisers spend annually to promote the 
sale of toiletries. Working on this mod 
est budget, the OWI has had considerable 


success in accom} lishing its primary pur- 


pose, to save American lives by shortening 
the war, and its secondary purpose, to win 
friends and influence people. Impressive 
evidence « first count has been pre- 


sented to Congress in the form of letters and messages of 
commendation from various theater commanders: the agency 

mo elebrated accomplishments were the surrender of the 
Italian fleet, which was engineered by the OWT radio in 
North Africa, and the mass surrenders of German troops 
in the Battle of France under a barrage from OWI mobile 
transmittet Even General MacArthur, who long frowned 
on having OWI personnel in his command, has come around, 
ind recently requested an increase in the psychological-war- 


to Major General Henry L. 


fa taff. On Guam, accordit 
T ares P } ry | rfare ty | j » the 
! cw psycholos il irfare tactics resuited tin the 
: . 
hi t proportion of Japanese prisoners ever taken; On Sal- 
;' 
the « truction of a medium-wave broadcasting sta- 


st work ordered after the completi ym of the 


I i €: a ct litorial in Stars and Stripes declared 
th WO! ire cheaper than blood, and both are helping to 
( nted with this eviden the House passed an ap- 
‘ er neucl | , | - » in the 

| nm ¢ S 000 Of for psychologica wartare in th 
Pa | t $] 10,000 appropriation for activities in 

i 

P P “ae 
I he United States, the latter amounting only 


0. In effect. then, the House said it wasnt 


iter the OWl's second objective, to win friends 


and influence people. A more ill-timed move could hardly be 





The OWI Under the Ax 


BY CHARLES G. BOLTE 





Elmer Davis 


The NATION 


Elmer Davis, head of the OWI, presented the case neatly 


in his recent testimony before the House Appropriations 


Committee: 


It is evident that the news the Germans are getting now 
is beginning their education, and every effort is being made 
to see that the news will give them a real picture of the 
world they live in—something of which 
the Nazi government has deprived 
them for twelve years past. They must 
learn why they were defeated, why they 
would certainly be defeated if they ever 
tried it again, what crimes their army 
and their government have committed 
against other nations, why the individ- 
uals guilty of those crimes are being 
punished, and why the Geman people, 
which permitted them, share in the re- 
sponsibility. Somebody will have to take 
over the American part of that job when 
the OWI is through; the objectives and 
the processes will have to be laid down 
by the best combined judgment of the 
entire government—and any thorough 
reeducation will cost far more than the 
modest amount provided in our budget 
for its beginnings—nevertheless, the 
OW/I and the Army, in partnership, are 
responsible for those beginnings, which 
are already under way. Provision for 
Germans of coldly objective news about 
what is happening to them and why it 
is happening, as well as factual reporting of what is going 
on in the rest of the world, seems the best way we can 
What is our job in the liberated countries, now that 
t! ooting war is over in Europe? Basically it depends 





becin 


on three facts there is still a shooung war in the 
Pacific; there will be American soldiers in some parts of 
Europe for an indefinite period; and until the conclusion 
of peace nations which for years have had most of their 
information about America from hostile sources must be 
told the truth about America in the hope and confidence 
that the more they know about us, the more they will be 
inclined to be well disposed toward this country, and to 
give their support to American foreign policies and plans 

for the peace settlement. Wherever and whenever troops of 
a foreign country are in the midst of a civilian population, 
even the population of an ally, there is bound to be some 
friction. To minimize the effects of that friction has been 
part of the duty of the OWI since its inception in areas 
so widely scattered as India, Iceland, and Iraq. We have 
now undertaken that duty, at the urgent request of the 
army, in France and Belgium. 

These objectives—reeducating Germans, insuring the sup 
port of liberated countries, and winning acceptance of Ame! 
ican troops abroad—are of undeniable importance. Beyond 
them lies the necessity of presenting the whole picture 0 
American policy, which can only be set forth by the OWI 
neither the State nor the War Department is prepared to do 
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th Insurance: 


BY GERALDINE SARTAIN 


: HE battle against health insurance is on again, this 
time characterized by several new developments. Ihe 
most important of these are the advertising campaig 
ted by the organized medical profession in its last-ditch 

One cam- 


mm uses the press as its medium and another the air waves. 
I 


against what it calls ‘‘socialized medicine.”’ 


interesting to note that in order 
| 


+ ‘ 


to underwrite this type 
dk 


slat hot. 
CTC abdout-l 


i 


) st. ] ‘ . ' 
ypaganda the doctors had to do a con 
§ 


i 
A i 


ES 5 FE traditional opposition to paid advertising 
4Y aside Wiei’ Traditional OppoUsiuol pala adavertisif: 
Even before Senator Wagner introduced the streamlined 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill on May 24, the organized medi- 


had gone into action. For the fear of “political medicin 
hung over the American Medical Association ever since 
e late thirties, when Senator Wagner first introduced an ex- 
led social-security measure contataing insurance provisions 
would enable 135,000,000 people to receive comprehen- 
> medical care. His present bill also would provide every 
n, woman, and child in the country with good medical 
ue, paid for by 11 per cent of every wage-earner’s pay 
heck, plus a like sum from the employer, plus 3 per cent of 
e earnings of the self-employed, plus government taxes to 
ver the indigent. 
Through the National Physicians’ Committee for the Ex- 
sion Of Medical Service, which has the blessing of the 
\. M. A., a series of six paid advertisements entitled “Edi- 


l 


ils to Editors’ and designed to reach the thousands 
newspaper editors in this country began running last month 
Editor and Publisher and other newspaper trade journals. 

1 of the series contains a statement of policy in which the 
mmittee frankly admits that it “is utilizing to maximum 

ty its resources and organization strength in ceasel« 

torts to preserve our system of private enterprise.’’ Nothing 
said about preserving the health of the nation. 

The advertisements urge editors to tell the American people 


at perils await them: that their “‘priceless heritage,” the 
ite-enterprise system, is endangered; that “the sacred re- 

onship between doctor and patient’ is similarly threatened 
no mention is made of the millions of our people who have 
rtually no relation hip with doctors, sacred or otherwise, 
ccause they haven't the money to pay for it); that “the 
anctity of human personality” wiil be undermined ; that doc- 


‘ors are “to be regimented and made subordinate to the 





1 ? = 1 ae 
bureaucrat, and the people forced iw to ept such medi- 
ss 
al care as could be provided by a politically ap 





bureaucrat. ’ 

John M. Pratt, author of the series, executive a {ministra- 
tor and publicity man for the committee, has explained that 
r editors 


the idea of propagandizing newspap 


$7,000 for the six advertisements—was the result of two years 


of experiment on various approa hes ‘to a very delicate 


public-relations problem.”” The problem was solved by slante 


“ 


ing the editorials so they would arouse fear, while dark hint 
that health insurance “is a fatal step toward complete tota 
tartan control over the lives and destinies of all men” play 
further upon the emotions. 

The radio campaign ts a large-scale attempt at direct popu- 
lar propaganda, using the fear technique also, b 


he wr 
ut more suDtly. 


A weekly fifteen-minute radio series called American Medi- 
cine started last fall over twelve stations of the Michigan 
network under the auspices of the Michigan Medical Society. 
Now this is planned as a national program to be pu 
nedical societies of sixteen states and the District of Colum- 


! 
} 


bia. It is a dtsarmingly friendly program, made up of sweet 
music with a final commercial plug just before the theme 
song, “When Day Is Done.” This 

message from your family doctor’’ warning the listeners that 
“no theoretical plan, government controlled and operated and 
paid for by taxation, should replace the present 
tually the Wagner- 
specifically safeguards Mr. and Mrs. 


o-) 


i llows you to ¢ hoose your Own dow tor. / 
Murray-Dingell bil 


America in the right to choose their own doctor and the 


doctor in his right to choose or reject his patients, as well 
as to join the new health-insurance system or remain out- 
side it 

The proposed national radio show was auditioned recently 
by the heads of the seventeen medical societies mecting at the 
headquarters « Wayne County (Michigan) Medical So- 
ciety in Detroit. They promptly voted to underwrite the cost. 
According to the amusement magazine Billboard, the program 
“is angled at the hottest potato in the field of medical prac- 


tice today, namely, the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill now be- 
fore Congre vhich sundry medical societies, backboned by 


I 
anti-Administration pressure groups, have widely smeared with 
| ; I y 


A station in Detroit will 


the label of ‘socialized medicine.’ ”’ 








¢ ) nd i to a specia VO Or ip 
oO! ¢ power stations if they acces 1e progra 
S of them refused it after B///board ran a streamer 
O ulmost fi plus an editorial, warning 
radio industry that h special pleading presented in the 
y rf rtainn ) id for radio. Billboard pointed out 
that t program American Medicine was first turned down 
by CBS and by stations owned and operated by Columbia | 
i was controversial. It qu ted C. H Chapman of the 
Detroit advertising agency handling the program to the effect 


that it would reach 71,000,000 listeners in 90 per cent of the 
radio homes at a cost of $70,000 for thirteen weeks. This cost 
included an $8,000 appropriation for special promotion ma- 
terial ta be distributed by doctors belonging to the sponsor- 
ing medical societies. 

It was figured that the program would cost the 75,000 phy- 
cents a week, 
or less than $1 a member for the thirteen-week series. The 
Michigan Medical Society has already spent $21,000 for radio 
within the borders of the state, B:l/board estimates, starting 
with a five-minute show over twelve small stations which was 
later stepped up to fifteen minutes. Its current program 1s a 
dramatized sketch based on “true-to-life” medical experiences 
fiom listeners’ letters, the bait for the letters being a weekly 
prize of $35 in war bonds 

These two campaigns, although new and somewhat star- 
tling for the medical profession, are a logical development of 
its line of propaganda during the last few years. The trade 
association of organized medicine, the American Medical 
Association—which fought hospital insurance and prepay- 
ment health plans in general until it lost its battle against 
medical cooperatives in the United States Supreme Court 
has long been the spearhea 1 of the fight against both compul- 
onal health insurance and state legislation providing 
the same benefits. It has now united with some drug manu- 
facturers and casuaity-insurance companies, and seeks to woo 
in general. In California the State Medical So- 
ciety, with the help of chambers of commerce and other busi- 
ible to bottle up in committee both Gover- 
nor Earl Warren's compulsory health-insurance bill and a 


11 


imilar bill 3 forward by organized labor. 
Ihe National Physicians’ Committee for the Extension of 
M il Service, sponsored by the A. M. A., has for some 


n , } } . . re . > 
time been engaged in a double-barreled, three-year cam- 


ign, for which it is raising a million and a half dollars, to 


kill the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill and to push healel 

insurance Coverage by commercial insurance companies. The 
committe pursuing this course despite the fact that com 
mercial health insurance offers no medical services but merely 


ish benefits for hospitalization and surgery—in other words, 
- 


srovides for catastrophic illness only and ignores the pre 


I 

ventive a pects of medical care Moreover, sin commercia! 
i ’ ’ 

health insurance offer yverage only to people belonging to 


sizable employed gro ips, the great masses of the populati yn 


ure ineligible for its benefits 

A L publi meeting last year the ommuttee held out to 
th ympanics the lure of a billion dollars in new business. 
It h lready circulate | through drugstores, d xctors oth es. 


ind other media, millions of copies of a pam phiet attacl 


Wagner-Murtay-Dingell bill as political medicine 


and the socialization of medical practice in the Uaited St 
Some Nai readers have doubtless received this pa 
inclosed with their doctors’ bills or the packages their d; 
gists hand them. In addition, the committee sends regula 
}. ! ‘ +h, ’ | — P 
leases to 12,000 publications to scare the pu iC AW ly ifo 
government plans, state or federal 
i 
ll of this is happening in the face of Senator Wap 


clear-as-glass statement and the plain language of the 
itself. Senator Wagner has said: 

Health insurance is not socialized medicine; it is no 
state medicine. It is simply a method of paying medical costs 
in advance and in average amounts... of assuring a person 

ready access to the medical care that he or she needs by 
eliminating the financial barrier between the patient and the 
doctor or the hospital. Therefore it should be obvious tha 
health insurance does not involve regimentation of doctors 
or patients. Neither do I believe that the doctors of this 
country will lower the standards of medical care simply 
because they are guaranteed payment for their services. . 

Social insurance has not interfered with our system of free 
enterprise; on the contrary, it has helped to make our sys- 
tem of free enterprise operate more smoothly and effectively 


Similarly, Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Soci: 
Security Board, has said: 

We think a good program of social security is abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to continue to make economic 
progress, maintain a stable society, and promote a more 
productive system of free enterprise. When we loose the 
chains of fear, we really give enterprise a tremendous boost 


In their opposition to compulsory health insurance the 
A. M. A. and its allied groups have been joined by the 
American Bar Association, the United States Chamber o! 
Commerce, some other business groups, hospital organizations 
with a vested interest in voluntary health insurance, some of 
the farm agencies, the Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference, which has a vested interest in voluntary plans 
because of the 30,000,000 health and accident policies and 
the 16,000,000 hospitalization policies in the United States, 
the American Taxpayers’ Association, and similar groups 
pledged to keep taxes down. On the other hand, all branches 
of organized labor are for it, and so are the National Farn 
ers’ Union and the National Lawyers’ Guild. And one must 
point out that several organizations of progressive physician; 
have emerged in the last few years. The most important is 
the Physicians’ Forum, the chairman of which is Dr. Ernst 
Boas, distinguished New York heart specialist, son of thie 
late renowned anthropologist, Dr. Franz Boas. The Forum 
is an expanding and militant body with growing influence 
in both professional and lay circles. It is pledged to support 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill and corresponding legi:- 
lation. The Committee of Physicians for the Improvement 
of Medical Care, a small, compact group made up mostly of 
doctors on the staffs of top-rank medical schools, is another 
progressive medical body supporting national health insurance 
The battle lines are drawn. Hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are promised for this year. Only a few years ago health 
insurance was a social problem perceived and understood by 
a mere handful of persons. Today many national polls show 
that it is wanted by the majority of the American people, 
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Columbia River Bureaucrats 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


+ 


HE novel aspect of the fight now gathering strength 
in the Northwest over the Columbia Valley Authority 


is found in the fact that two government agencies are 


ing an active role in organizing the opposition. Though 
ey are traditionally rival agencies, the Army Engineers { 


Bureau of Reclamation have formed an agreement to op- 
e the creation of river-valley authorities. Their chiet 
se is to forestall a Missouri Valley Authority, but their 
opposition extends to one for the Columbia. 
Both the Army Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
e old-established, highly centralized agencies, with power- 
| political connections formed over a period of years. Both 
egard their traditional policies and procedures with a semi- 
gious veneration. Within the limitations of this attitude, 
th agencies are efficiently operated and can be credited with 
ily impressive accomplishments. Enduring examples of the 
eat work they have done may be found throughout the 
West. In the past they have frequently clashed over matters 
policy, but the opposition which they share to integrated 
egional authorities has effected a reconciliation. Both organ- 
zations are today conducting an under-cover campaign against 
he various proposals to create a Columbia Valley Authority, 
particularly Senator Hugh Mitchell's Senate Bill No. 460. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has always regarded power de- 
opment as incidental to reclamation; the Army Engineers 
have always thought of it as incidental to navigation and flood 
ontrol. It is quite natural that the two agencies should be 
critical of proposals fundamentally at variance with their re- 
spective philosophies. But their clandestine alliance with 
various special-interest groups constitutes a major public 
scandal. 
[he link between these agencies and the private interests 
oppose a CVA is the National Reclamation Association 
and its state and regional affiliates. Since “reclamation” is a 
magic word in the West, the association provides the perfect 
front for the forces fighting river authorities. For many years 
the National Reclamation Association has been an arm 
more accurately the “private lobby’’—of the Bureau of Re- 
mation. Its officials have always worked in close collabora- 
on with the Commissioner of Reclamation. Like the bureau, 
association is interested not in power development but 
n old-style, single-purpose reclamation projects. It was once 
tal and progressive force, but the dict farmers of the 
West have gradually withdrawn from membership 
both the national! association and its affiliates are dom- 
d by the railroads and the private power interests. 
The « impaign against the CVA was launched at the con- 
ention of the National Reclamation Association held at 
AT 


Jenver in November, 1944. It was apparent to the genuine 


mationists at this meeting that the private power inter- 
were in control. Two basic themes were emphasized 
Opposition to regional authorities, including a CVA, and 


¢ for the concordat between the Army Engineers and 





the Bureau of Reclamation. Adoption of a 
resolution opposing valley authorities and recommending 
river development by existing agencies was fol! 1 by the 
adoption of similar resolutions at meetings of the branch 
organizations, 

At these state and regional meetings ‘the private power 


idence. The chairman of the 


resolutions committee at the Oregon Reclamation Congress, 


boys’ were again much in ev 


for example, was the attorney and principal lobbyist for the 
Pacific Power and Light Company, At a regional meeting held 
on Water Power 


Company acted as page and doorkeeper, and the company 


in Spokane a representative of the Washingt 


supplied the stenographic service 

High-ranking officials of the Army Engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation also attended the meetings. When called 
upon to present the point of view of the Bureau of Reclam- 
ation on river-valley authorities, one prominent official de- 
clined to speak on the ground that the issue was “too hot.” 
The Army Engineers, however, unhampered by any connec- 
tion with the Department of the Interior, have not hesitated 
to make known their views. At a recent meeting of the Mon- 
tana Reclamation Association, Colonel Conrad P. Hardy, dis- 
trict engineer, exclaimed: ‘While our young men are giving 
their lives in this war, are we going to let fascism be set up 
right in this country? Although river authorities are not fas- 
cist in mame, they are fascist in character.” The general 
strategy of the fight against a CVA was prepared at these 

I 

“ample funds’ would be “forthcoming” to finance the cam- 


meetings, and the delegates were repeatedly assured that 


paign. At the Oregon meeting speakers suggested that the 
Power Division of the Department of the Interior be abol- 
ished and its functions returned to the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Next the various state legislatures were urged to go on 
record against a CVA. A memorial asking Congress to de- 
feat ‘‘any bill to establish a Columbia Valley Authority’’ was 
approved by the Oregon legislature after it had “studied” 
Senator Hugh Mitchell's bill for exactly ten minutes. This 
memorial was introduced at the request of the Oregon Re 
lamation Association (Portland Oregonian, March 3). A 
regional meeting of the reclamation association was held in 
Spokane on March 9 for the specific purpose of organizing 
a grass-roots campaign against a CVA. Asa result, resolutions 
and petitions against Senator Mitchell's bill were adopted by 
ivic groups, chambers of commerce, and similar organiza- 


tions throughout the Northwest 


Thus a number of interests are lined up against the CVA: 
two old-line government agencies, with many ‘friends’ 
< ‘ / 
throughout the West; the private power interests and the 
. } 1 " the _ he : . m1 ne ' 
railroads, working through the various reclamation associa- 


tions: the reclamation associations themselves; the chambers 
: } " t ‘ ' . 

of commerce; and many absentee-owned or -controlled indus- 

tries. In addition, organized labor is to some extent opposed. 


In the Northwest the private power interests have shrewdly 








’ 
> 


yy WOTKID 


cultivated the political support of organized labor | 


out satisfactory agreements with such unions as the electric il 


workers. Dave Beck, the dominant labor leader in the region, 


is reported to be unfriendly, if not actively hostile, to the idea 
of a CVA. Lined up in support of a ¢ VA are the various pub- 
lic-utility districts, the Oregon Grange and the Washington 


Grange, the C. I. O., and the unnumbered but also unorgan- 
ized friends of public power throughout the Northwest. 
Not a single metropolitan newspaper in the area supports the 
proposed CVA, nor does the rural press, with a few notable 
exceptions. The fact that the public-power fight cuts across 


; in the Northwest makes it difficult to present the 


proposal as a clear-cut political issue. 
Other federal agencies in the region, while not as actively 


hostile to a CVA as the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army 
Engineers, give it only lukewarm support. Some of their 
ke to quote Mr. Ickes’s remark that the problems 


Ol i 
of the world cannot be solved “by lighting a candle and inton- 
['VA, TVA, TVA!'"’ And they stress the differences be- 
tween the Tennessee Valley and the Columbia Valley. Ad- 
mittedly such differences exist. Soil-erosion and flood control 
W int considerations in the Tennessee Valley; 
n r is a major problem in the Northwest. Irrigation was 
not eatly needed in the Tennessee Valley; it 1s of para- 
t importance in the Columbia basin. The development 
domestic water supplies was a need in the Tennessee Val- 
ley s not particularly urgent in the Columbia Valley. 
Vishing and lumbering, minor factors in the Tennessee Val- 
ley é jor industries in the Northwest. There were no 
pr sting reclamation projects in the Tennessee as there 
ure in the Columbia Valley, and the problem of government 


lands was not involved. In considering the powers to be 


bia Valley Authority these differences 


=: 


arefully examined, but they should not be permit- 
ted to obscure the necessity for regional planning. It was re- 


IFennessee Valley to rehabilitate an area; it is 
Northwest to develop an area 


The really important difference between the two regions 


lies int fact that existing government agencies had con- 
f« 1 th inability to solve the problems of the Tennessee 
\ The TVA did not have to cope with the opposition 
oO h po ful agencies as the Bureau of Reclamation and 


restry Service. While Mr. Ickes, by his support of river- 


! 1,] rillin 2 
valley authorities, has indicated a commendable willingness 


to i the reo nization of the Department of the Inte- 
f | ordinates will stubbornly resist such prop »sals. 
A maj reorganization of all federal agencies concerne ] 
with the | m and utilization of natural resources is 1m- 
14 idea of river-valley authorities. In 
he t h agencies have functioned nationally in their 
irate field wild life, parks, forests, soils, or min- 
yu the su ; of the TVA shows t value of a 
tt oach—of ntegrated development of natural 
) lor t tie mo i y! 

oT) 1) 
1 f Li uzation of federa j ; 
nf f ) Va not ‘d in the 
he TVA will i major issue in the fight for 
, \ rworitl those pr ) ( 1 { ret? Colum- 
Grande, Central, and Missouri rivers. The public 





should therefore scrutinize carefully any changes Preside: 
Truman may make in the Cabinet. To supplant Mr. Ick 
for example, with some Westerner identified with the wok 
of the Bureau of Reclamation or the Army Engineers, wii 
ever his reputation as a ‘‘conservationist’’ or “‘reclamationist, 
would certainly not improve the prospects for the early estab 
lishunent of a Columbia Valley Authority. As a doughty 
fighter, Mr. Ickes is just the man to deal with the bureaucrat, 
collaborationists in the Department of Interior. At the prop 
time and place he can be relied on to curb their thinly veiled 
political activities against the public interest. 

{This is the last of three articles on the development of 


the Columbia River Valley and the need for a CVA.} 


In the Wind 


RICH VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, journalistic apo 
ogist for Franco and the House of Hapsburg, has dropped 





the pseudonym ‘Francis Stuart Campbell.” His articles 4 
now signed ‘Richard F. Kestrick.”’ 

THE COLE CHEMICAL COMPANY of St. Louis 

rently advertising ‘‘Bral—for Relief of Hangovers” in med 
cal publications. With each advertisement is a postcard wh 

a doctor may send for a professional sample. 

RIDERS ON THE SUBWAYS of New York can now 
“Meet Miss Sub. 


ways—Charming Veronica Robinson. Blue-eyed and Jove; 


template these two advertisements: (1) 


Veronica is a statistician who dreams of being a mod 
(2) Mathew 20:20. Bes 


Seller Publicity of New York.” 





‘‘Low, I am with you always.’ 


V. S. PRITCHETT, the urbane London diarist of England’; 
Neu 
a conversation he had with a horse on V-E Day. “A da 
good thing it’s over,” said the horse. ‘Now we can get rid 
of ... all these damn regulations and damn foreigne: 
Dutch, French, Greeks, the whole damn Jot. Send the Jew: 
back to Palestine, the Americans back to America, the Ita! 
ians back to Italy. They’ve been the ruin of this damn coun 
try, filling it with half-caste Negro babies. It will take us 
two generations to recover from it, and unless we put son 
discipline into people this poor old country will sink to the 


n, records in the issue of May 19 


, 
fator 49) 4 ots 
Statesman and Nat. 


level of the damn Portuguese.” “At which,” says Mi 
Pritchett, “she cantered off. Quite a number of the damned 
horses in my part of the country think like this. What have 
all these foreigners done for us (they ask) that they should 
now eat our food? One of the repressed emotions of t! 


1 


war: Xenophobia is about to be released like poison gas.’ 


LEGISLATIVE MEMO: The salaries of postal employ 
range from $1,200 a year to $2,100. A temporary cost-o 
living bonus, amounting to $300, will expire June 30. Thi 
Post Office Employees’ Salary Reclassification bill, whi 
would grant a permanent increase of $400, has been passed 
by the House and is now in the Senate Committee on Pos! 
Offices, headed by Kenneth McKellar of 


would be the first permanent increase since 1925. 


Tennessee, This 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind. 


One d // vu ll be / uid } Ww edt b tlem accepted.) 





The NATION 
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POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 








b ulearia from the Inside 


BY CONSTANTINE POULOS 


Sofia, June 2 
“Wait until the British troops 
“Wait until the Russians 


REECE people say, 
In Bulgaria they say, 

e too early to judge, but in both countries the 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United 
igrce ON a constructive post-war policy is apparently 
zic consequences. The people of these countries, 
long-time ally and the other a former Axis satellite, 
g squeezed between the conflicting purposes of Tory 
nd Russia. In Greece the British have suppressed a 
movement and strangled the hopes of the Greek 
r social and economic freedom. As a result, fascist 
ngs are now riding herd over the patriots who not 
ed the Germans but preserved the faith of the 
‘le in an Allied victory. In Bulgaria made-in- 


ommunists are attempting 


? 
& to shape a popular move- 
: ne tet 
rding to Russia’s needs. The typical trappings of 
strategy— despotism, maneuvers, seduction, and 


ssion of existing or potential opposition—threaten 
the old sharp antagonisms and to prevent the free 
evelopment of the Bulgarian people. 

of an honest understanding between England and 
hich would develop into a common effort to help 
and Bulgaria to work out their 


we have, on the one hand, 


tions like Greece 
and social salvation, 
ervention to stifle a social revolt, and, on the other, 
termination to exercise complete control over a 
rovernment. The alternative to such one-sided, selfish 
oint Allied action in support of the truly demo- 


- 


! 


ialist movements which have developed naturall; 
1¢ Itberation struggle—has been made impossible by 
egle for strategic bases and spheres of influence 

ef onus falls on British Tory policy. Long before 
| rallied the majority of Yugoslavs to the partisan 
ng before Bulgaria came under Communist influence, 
wre the Greek Communists had escaped from the 
ngeons of Metaxas, which were turned over in 
izis by the King’s ministers, the British decision to 
In othe: 


pretense that Britain acted suddenly in Greece to 


control of Greece was publicly proclaimed 


e bolshevization of the Balkan peninsula and 
of Russian influence to the Mediterranean should 


fully interred. Prime Minister Churchill's bare- 


onary solution in Greece was certainly a challenge 
et Union, and after last December's id ¢ 
the Russian g1 p on Bulgaria inevitably tightened 
erference in Bulgaria has not yet rea i 
f British intervention in Greece, even though B 
ke Greece, was behind an active war front 


of Russian troops enables the Bulgarian Communi 


favored i litical 


according to the Tcheran formula—to dominate the present 
Fatherland Front government of Bulgaria, an unnatural coali 
tion of the Agrarian, Communist, Social Democrat, and 
Zveno parties, the last-named made up of reactionary army 
officers and conservative intellectuals 


h strengthen the position of 


Among other impor 


tant factors whi the Bulgarian 


Communists is the hope that Russia will oppose the efforts 


of those members of the United Nations which want to make 


Bulgaria pay heavily for its alliance with Hitler. There are 


also a mumber of sincere Agrar ts who fear that a 


“ll -idid 





break-up of the coalition might ease the way for such a bloody 


) 


suppression of popular forces as took place in 1923-2 


‘ | . 
I >; they 


therefore favor close cooperation with the Communists even 
though for the present it means playing a subordinate role 
Bulgarian Socialists, far to the left of the Communists, are 
supporting the government because they believe that the 
present opportunity to start the Bulgarian nation on a new 


path toward progress and democra 


ioc 
should not be lost. The 


liberal, non-Communist youth look across the border at the 
fascists holding sway in Greece and draw closer to Russia 


Thus the influence wielded by the Bulgarian Communist 
proportion to its actual size. 


Party today is far out of 


ontrolling the Ministry of Interior and the national mili- 
Controlling the M y of | | l 


tia, it is trying to force unquestioning adherence to the party 


4 
line by all Bulgarians and to strengthen its position for the 


eventual showdown. Though none of the honest Democrats 


or Agrarians desire the dissolution of the Fatherland Front, 


they are determined, especially since they have seen the Com- 


munists in action, to cut the Communist Party down to its 


real strength by a revision of the relationship of the parties 


and by obtaining their participation in the government on the 
basis of actual membership. Now that the war 1s over, this 


will be done as soon as it seems possible without incurring 


the wrath of the Russians. The only danger that this internal 


showdown will be violent and bloody comes from the mili- 


tary, who are professi » d'état, 


“| 
ind from opportunist agrarians, conservative intellectuals, 


and chauvinist polit 


ynally inclined toward a cot 


ans who fear the increasing power of 


the workers and socialist trends among the peasant 


Undeniably the Fatherland Front government has brought 


] ] } 1 }] Is ; . 
B ugaria a long Wa since the iooaless revoit of septem- 
ver 9, 1944, which followed 1 Russian declaration of wat 


nd the entrance of Russian troops into the country. A Bul- 


garian army fought with the Russians against the Germans 

in Hungary. Most of the men who formulated and carried 
+ 4] oN ' , ' ie Rill a ' 

out the pro-Nazi policy hay cn puni hed. Many socia 

ind economic reforms ha been initiated: the demo rat 
ranization ol! COO} eratives has been cncourare 1, hig er Cau 
ion is being decentralized, and laws for the protection of 

1 
workers’ rights have been 1. A trade agr 
I been ign d ithe » if | liplom f ; 
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On the other side of the ledger, altogether too many 


n ile- and ppet lass Bulgarians still mugly defend 
Boris’s pro-Nazi policy as having been in the best interest of 
t vy. J ; out of ti le,” they say nd besides 
what el ould we do? Our only mistake was to declare war 
on G Brita ind the United States.’’ They ignorc the 
\ \ ( he pro-Nazi government hey 
ck bout how Bulgaria supplied the Germans 
\ { G econon 1 other wa ind 
pe yf ot ¢ i | y 120s! 1 {0 the Naz S 
They try t part in stripping oslav territory 


all livestock and food products and in stealing tobacco 


— . i 

pra v ind olive oil from Greece—even the books from 
its public libraries. They see nothine significant in the fact 
that Bulgaria has suffered less than any other belligerent 
country on the Continent. Only the effects of our very success- 
ful political bombings of Sofia hint that the war passed this 
way. Food is abundant, the faces of the people glow with 
health. and in the fields one sees plenty of livestock. The 


, ' “st 
trains, hotels, restaurants, shops, and bars are crowded with 
peo le whose pockets are full of money 

These Bulgarians want the Russian soldiers to leave be- 

use then. they thin i rkers’ aspirations can be curbed : 

cause then, they think, the workers aspira ons can be curbed} 
, 1 1 1 

the Russians irk them, moreover, by parking their tanks on 

the courts of the Tennis Club. As in Greece, the pro Nazis, 


the anti-Semites, the non-resisters, and the war profiteers 


have all become vociferous pals of the Anglo-Americans. 
Their attitude, however, does not alter the basic fact that 


the present government of Bulgaria represents not only an 
honest effort to break with the past but also the stirrings of 
awakened peasants and workers who are trying to keep step 
with the forward march of peasants and workers in other 


at 


lat 


European countries. The workers who took part in a gr 
May Day parade in Sofia were resolute and proud, enthusi- 
astically demonstrating their strength. Like the Greek workers 
and peasants before the British intervened, the Bulgarian 
workers and peasants are expressing a strong will for free- 
dom—not just their dislike of the King, their desire for 
bread and work, but their will to abolish tyranny over their 
lives and minds. In Greece the British ruthlessly drove this 
feeling as far underground as itt had been under Metaxas, 
and in Bulgaria the Ru 


' | 
to a strict party pattern Ihe Greek workers who demanded 


ins are disciplining it according 


bread and work” last fall are now dead, in jail, or terror- 


ized into silence. The Bulgarian workers who recently made 
milar demands were publicly denounced by the Commu- 
nists as diversionists and enemies of the state - a handful of 
coal miners who struck for higher wages in March were 
castigated as ‘anarchists’ and rushed off to jail by the Com- 
1 ontrolled miltt 
Possibly Russta ittitude in be explain 1! in terms of 
urity it feels, of its belief that the ipitalist coun- 
tries are resuming the below-the-belt Opposition the yY gave 
n 1941. The Russtans know that the British deliberately 
ywrraged anti-R in feeline in Greece to such an extent 
t f | Cree ! Salonika beat up SOV IC ol 
dit who had been German prisoners of war (“They were not 
| " h ‘ Arm n was the comment of the 
British con il-general in S mika ) and in Athens tore down 
photogray hs of Stalin and burned the Soviet flag 








The Russians know that after the liberation of G 
British told the Greek people that for them the war w: 


that they had contributed far beyond their full : 


iil 







the common struggle. The resistance forces we 





lay down their arms and return to their homes a 





take up the task of reconstruction. Yet three n 





the British helped the puppet Plastiras to raise 
I rrr 





army of 300,000 carefully selected anti-( 
















thousands of whom had been members of the j 
Security Battalions. For what? The Russians have , q 
son to fear that the British are trying to build ae 
and Turkey too, as a buffer state. And so we hav< " 
ircle—and the Russians do not stay the hand « . : 
in Communisis. Ore | 
The war ends on this sour note. The common The 
Greece and Bulgaria, full of hope for democrat e Aust 
development, for peaceful regeneration and last ubi 
ness, are trapped between reactionary intervention erro 
destroying their hope and strength, and restricti: ¢ ae 
ence which denies them freedom of action and ex; fre 
The tragedy of this, as Harold Laski and many others hays " Pe 
so often pointed out, is that the United States, symbol of 7 Miss 
liberty, trusted and respected by the Russians as well ae fuleo 
the common people of Bulgaria and Greece, could have e of 





as the balance wheel. It could have insisted on 






























course and saved these people from the pressure « urther, 1 
tremes. The revolution could have been guided, g th 
L 1e ps 
being crushed. 
a Gree 
In the decisive past two years the respect and tru 
ay: : a a * in 
United States which Wendell Willkie aptly labeled ‘a 
voir of good will” has been utterly wasted by ind an) 
appeasement, and reaction. We failed to live u; vo I 
American promise because we failed to compreh whit 
social upheaval that was closely linked with the anti- e pul 
liberation struggle and turned up our noses at the aw ull 
popular forces of Southeastern Europe. We flirted \ re 
" ° 4 , t 
with Otto; we dismissed men from the Greek section of th a 
— io 
OWl's Overseas Branch because they dared to mention th . 
’ ; . he 
E. A. M. in broadcasts to Greece; we stopped the Bulgari 
: Bt Ogi2 
section of the OWI from broadcasting denunciaty -é 
ws fe, 
King Boris and his policies to the Bulgarian people, we 
+ ': . : were 
forbade the Italian section to refer to the Italian partisans oi 
a a . par 
partisans”; we closed our eyes to the struggle in Yugo 
° ‘ ° pees ‘ { ics 
slavia and tried to make believe that Tito didn’t exist; w 
; ' : obs 
listened to decadent diplomats and prejudiced miss: 
. . . rest 
who told us that the people of Rumania and Hungary 
Sav 
want democracy. aa 
ae | : . ’ — j lidn 
Today any change may be too late. Our influence and | 
; a a the 
tige are no longer enough. Our talk of free government ant 
‘ : ‘ . i i 
economic well-being sounds very hollow to the frighten : 
I , the 
confused people of Europe's small nations who are 
, Ot 
on the sidelines watching the British and the Russian 
: ! lent 
neuver. Our task has become more difficult and our 
ane We eumt snes anid Bortiocle if pro 
tions ypreatet Ve must move quickly and effectively 
. ost 





are to obtain for the common people of the world s 






ind material plenty without a sacrifice of personal an 1 pe 





cal freedom. It ts, of course, far more likely that this h 





task will fall to the British Labor Party and the British wor 





ers. But how much greater would be the chance of averti 
the new catastrophe if the United States did its share! 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


+ TRALIA is coming to seem very close. It appears 
FA chat the American edi of Angry Peng: sin Ne 
¢ } } } nt AT. ‘ lana seer lotter al 
ne nas sent 4 Ve .iNa 2a 10ng angry ietter avo 
ents on the Ern Malley hoax with the demand that 
7 ted in full. He obviously has picked up Australian 
space which don't apply to these pages. Here a 
ore pertinent parts of his letter. 
: In The Nation of May 5 your literary editor returns to 
: e Australian literary magazine Angry Penguins, and 


ible-jointed summary of the Affaire Malley she com- 
errors of fact and at least one error in spelling, which 
eror gives the impression that she is as authoritative as 
theater and literary critics who neither bother thet: 
vity too much by going to the play or by turning a 

age of a closed book.... 
Miss Marshall had read the poems and comments with 
ess fulsome dispatch she would have correctly read the 
e of Lieutenant McAuley. He becomes McAuliffe in 
perception and column, and three times tried at that. 
urther, Miss Marshall correctly objects to the philistines, 
the hoax, to them, now discredits modern 


gy that 


Yet she quotes a 


Ht 


philistine point of view by Dor- 

een which has the added virtue of stemming from 

mmunist literary front and is intended to add dis- 

not only to the Malley poems as a whole or in part, 

any avant-gardism not seeing eye to eye with them. 
' 


he Herbert Read cable was followed by a letter fron 


which illustrated a point of view held by T. S. Eliot 


published later) and by many other critics, but Miss 
ull preferred [to quote} the telegraphic response 
recent note from a friend in Sydney establishes the 
at Lieutenant McAuley is now writing in his best 
form, as a convinced disciple of his own creation. 
the poems, Miss Marshall. 
eize—to Lieutenant McAuley— for turning him into 
fe. Mrs. Green may be a philistine. The remarks I 
were not of that order. As for her politics, my oppo- 
their 
Mrs 
observations merely because she is a Communist. 


I did i id 


: : 
saw used by critics of critics, 


party-liners would be ill served if I resorted to 
ben tactics and denied the soundness, in this case, of 
rest, the poems—that old and by now 


namely 


the charge 
didn't even read the book,” really ought to be retired ; 
their defenders; I attacked the philistines. To be 
) gave the editors of Angry Penguins due credit for 
P g the philistines with so fine an opportunity. Was I 
J to insist that the poems were authenti no matter 
entic a poet may have invented them—when they 
proved otherwise ? 


Ost interesting item in the 


| ; 4 - 
McAuley is now writing in the 





| I KS AGO I ma le 


non-resistance of 


~ . L- ! 
ome rather sad remarks about 





American 





movie a 





¢ gone on to say that I don’t for a moment think 








: 
it all the people all the 
| 
ions, the unlikely acterizations, and fals i 
r lio eP , . <—- ry 
C id » Al il ’ i ACT) ! 
sumption that they car y g about it. What 
} 
ntry needs 1s ten tno wd i ili r pped v 
i 
' a eA j ] ] ] +} ment ‘ 
os and penny postcards a: ledicated to the propositio 
I 


that the laws of credibility , i no yt should 

} - } » al ] ; P . 1] 

»bserved. I can already see the march on Hollywood—and 
| ] 1 1] o ° +} * 

think the police would go over to the peo} 


Take, for the Utah ranch home portrayed i 
i 


instance, 


Thunderhead.”’ The rancher and hi 


most Utah ranch people, but they live in an elegant fiel 


Westchester and 


stone house straight out of furnished 


House Beautiful. No wonder 
And I couldn't he! 


thinking how good the picture might have been if it ha 


thenticity of the behavior of the hor 


conveyed the real quality of ranch lite 


“YOU ARE CURIOUS TO KNOW,” writes the principal 


of a school in Detroit, ‘what 


Fadvertising } 
used in the schools.’ Then he continues 
Literally tons of advertising material is sent openly into 


the schools in the form of “helps” to teachers—much bet 


ter “helps” than the taxpayers are willing to pay for by 
ay for the advertising. Over 


worked and naive teachers gobble up these colorful charts, 


taxation. Of they 


course 
booklets, cut-outs, pictures, essay contests, et 
Administrators and executives are dined and fussed over 
Just today I “missed” a dinner given by the Chamber of 


Commerce. Superintendent Stoddard of Philadelphia said 


last month that “the marriage of business and education 
must be consummated.” What have we been up to all 


these years? 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST can 
Stein in its issue of May 12. In an 


Wars I 


‘n put forth an in 


ns grammar, 


] - + 1] 
editorial it called 


Have Seen” a “mighty fine book” and e' 


Son 
but 


tradition ol 


genious and amusing defense of Miss Ste: 
people think that [hers} is a cockeyed way of writing, 
you could say that it is actually in the great 


American letters—that 1s, you could if you included in that 


tradition the testimony of eminent Americans before investi- 


rating committees.’ Then the editorial tes t 
SAUnig C i ues i Ue Cail rig 


WO Cx LITLpI1¢ , 


But it got along in the winter, and 
ary, as I seem to recall it, of 1934, and my company got a 


telegram, the General Motors people got a telegram, and 
all the companies that were in the automobile manufa 
turers’ code got telegrams; and the same telegram went to 
the President of the United States, and the same telegram 
went to General Hugh Johnson, the head of the National 
Recovery Administration. It was like these telegrams that 
i U about now. 7 


It had not been many n e that I had been here 


in Detroit many > company 
I represent because the banks had closed, and with the banks 


the automobile plants were pra 


cally closed and it was a 


very serious thing. 


I had my doubts about the au 


for Gertrude 





I 


no richer than 
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its program. 
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Eric E ast torick 
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I HAVE A SUMMARY of an: 


er theater season in Rome which was written for 


nteresting report « 


newspaper IJ Popolo by Dr. Carlo Trabucco. Ame: 


aroused the greatest interest. These included Cla 

Luce’s “The Women,” Irwin Shaw's “The Gentle 
S 

lohan | Steinbeck’s ‘The Moon Is Down,” Lillian H 


“Watch on the Rhine,” and Ernest Hemingway’: 
Column.” I'm not surprised to hear that “The W< 


a great success. “The Gentle People’ was also po 


’ ’ 
other three were “not warmly 
‘ l 1 ! 
Steinbeck and Hellman, 


unreal to th who have so far not met wi 


received,” The € 
according to Dr. Trabu 
e Italians, 
! haven’t seen “"\ 


romantic and generous Germans.” I 


the Rhine,” but I should agree with 
The Moon Is Down.”’ On the 
eported that the Steinbeck play 
Mr. Kirstein 
“with a heavy German accent,’ refer to Hitler not 
Fuhrer but as GAK and GROFAZ. ‘The way the 
he adds, “it sounds wonderfully filthy.” GAK st 
Ganz Alte Kampfer (Real Old Fighter); GROFA7Z 
Feldherr Aller Zeit (Greatest War Lord 


the Roman 
other hand, Lincoln K 
was liked in Franc: 


reports, incidentally, that the Au 


Mr. Kirsten has also sent me two items about Kaout H 
n, recently arrested. One reports that Hamsun had a : 
ous breakdown when he heard that Germany had ca; 
The other quotes an article Hamsun published in th 
wegian paper Aftemposten: 
I am not worthy to speak noisy words on Adolf } 
and his life and work present no opportunity for sent 


talities. He was a fighter—a fighter for humanity- 


was his mission to proclaim the gospel of the right 
every nation. His was the figure ofa reformer of the h 
to live in an era « 


rank. It was his historic destiny 


paralleled brutality, to which he finally succumbed. 1 
is the view which all ordinary Western Europeans 

Adolf Hitler. 
heads in face of his death. 


‘Ordinary We 


to admit that Hitler succeeded in ‘ 


And we wl intimate Sieciphen I 


tern Europeans” would certainly be 
‘reforming”’ large s 


humanity into blood and soil. 


were only the most impressive of the graveyards 


“Poisonous Floney Brought 
from France” 


THE AESTHETIC ADVENTURE. 


Brace and Company. $3. 


R. GAUNT begins his survey of the aestheti 
ment with Gautier and ends it with Rog 


whose theory of Significant Form he calls 


By William Giutt 


Harcourt, 


“art for art 


brought up to date.”” Obviously this is a considerab! 


to treat in a 250-page book crowded with names a: 


turesque details. There is, to be sure, a theory 


for the rise and fall of aestheticism, but it serves cl 


furnish some sort of cohesion, and the stress is upon nat 


The NAT ION 














































Buchenwald and Daciw 
















nked 
Baudela 


trit 



































tion and description. All the principal figures get at let 


one anecdote, plus a brief characterization; some of 


lesser ones, including the unfortunate Simeon Solomon 


















1945 


nself as irretrievably as Baudelaire or Wilde but 


- for his soul than Enoch Soames got, come in for 
itely fuller treatment. The stories of Whistler's 

Ruskin and of Oscar Wilde’s condemnation are 
vell, even though they have been told a good many 
re, and certainly the book is an entertaining pot- 
haps it is also the best rapid survey of the whole 
gh it obviously cannot go very deeply into the 
haracter of any one man. 

the aesthetic movement doesn’t deserve much 
tment. Chesterton once remarked that there are 


of being a slave to the public: one way is to be 


disagree with it; the other to be afraid to agree. 
iy be persuasively argued that even the biggest men 
ed themselves with the movement—even, let us 
Baudelaire and Whistler—were too much concerned 
trivial business of shocking the public, too much 
slaves of the public, to be really of the very first 
Mr. Gaunt’s theory is that the aesthetic movement began 
France as a protest against the philistinism of the post- 
c era. “Thus,” he writes, ‘‘the artists were gradu- 
rced by circumstances into the position of an aris- 
The squalor of bohemianism was an accident 
ntempt for those who did not understand there grew 
feeling that art was necessarily divorced from the 
on affairs of men.” Here the disputable word is 
I realize, of course, that during the decade now 
the tendency has been to assume that everything 
ybody is always ‘‘forced’’—usually by something 
onditions’’—to be whatever it or he is. But I won- 
ther it is not the business of a good man or a good 
refuse to be precisely what “‘conditions’’ force him 
d I wonder whether, indeed, one of the measures 


; 
roodness of either a man or an artist ts not just his 
resist this ‘‘forcing.’’ From what I read here and 
ther that Evil with a big “E’ and even Original 


ng into favor again with certain philosophers. 


> 


T ] + +a . +f Hl ‘ farry 
I am not too much attracted by theological terms, 
that until it can be shown much more conc! 

’ ' 1 ' 4 
ever has been that men who have been « 

' “ eee ee a Se ! a 
1g Same conditions benave in the same way, 1 
ecessary to assume the existence of some force 
vs pete al Pe re Cis “ sf 
from outside these conditions. Henry James and 


Kinson did not waste so much of their time shock- 
blic as Oscar Wilde and Swinburne did. Does 

1 merely that they were not “forced” by so many 
or does it mean that they were better artists 


fore less slaves to the public? 


remarks shrewdly that the ‘aesthetic man,” a 
§ ho recognizes no duties and pursues no interests 
ose of art, is a fiction comparable to the ‘economic 


tulated by a different set of theorists. In the words 


I the aesthetes “great thoughts, great emotions were lack- 
were, indeed, deliberately avoided.’’ But as Chester- 
4 pointed out, the most damning charge which can 





ht against the aesthetes is that they were frauds, that 


Mt practice what they preached Art, they said, has 






) with morality, or as Wilde put it, “there is no 
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with respect to them, 158 pp., $2.00 
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of Medicine in The Johns H bins University 


“A thoroughly readable 


most fascinating fields of history. . . . Dr. 


book in one of the 


Sigerist treats his rich material with admir- 
Sas 


able organization and selection, and writes 
clearly, urbanely, and unpretentiously.” 
—John T, Fre lerick. The Chicago Sun 
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Harmer Books on Timely Topics 
BIG 
GOVERNMENT 


CAN WE CONTROL IT? 
By Merlo J. Pusey 


Editorial Writer, Washington {D.C.) Post 


Foreword by Charles A. Beard 


P dent Truma cent request f Congressional action 
n the reorganization of Federal big business as discussed in 


widely acclaimed book suggests its urgent interest and 


t v 1 
The gre r tar of this book lies in its warning and 
nstruction for the ts and practitioners now inclined to an 
extrer e¢ tior Waskhmgton Post. . ~~. « * 2 
‘ of the mr BE is q f 
how to recone personal liberty with strong gov- 
ment."—Thomas K. Finletter, Free Werld. $4.00 


TIME FOR 
PLANNING 


A Social-Economic Theory and Program 
for the 20th Century 


By Lewis L. Lorwin 
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l and rea tic that even the most diehard 
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i ’ prejudle sufficiently to read tl 
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such thing as a moral! or immoral book.” But many, per} 


most of them, were actually, like Wilde himself, , 
by morality, and the fact that it was morality in rever 
not change the result. Few Victorians ever strove m 
sistently to be pure than Wilde strove to be pervers 
the limitations which he thereby imposed upon hims 
if anything, narrower than those of the most rigid | 
respectability. The Hays Office is no doubt a bad 
upon the present-day movie. But it is probably 

so deadening as it would be if, as the result of som 
tastic change of policy, it should draw up a code d 
guarantee conspicuous and pervasive naughtiness 
film turned out. 

Few will be disposed to dispute the conclusion 
“nineties grow smaller” in retrospect, but some ma 
whether it is equally certain that “there was in to 
a grain of beauty, impossible to weigh and estimat 
the insignificant expenditure of lives.” Even as a de 
force used to disrupt an ossified Victorianism th 

movement was far less effective than was that sp 
such new prophets and preachers as Wells and S 
sibly because, as the latter insisted, man is so inc 
noral animal that it is always to the preaching o 
morality, never to the mere denial of any current 
code, that he responds. Moreover, even the puri 
forgets to be instructive rather more often than 
the aesthetes forgot to be piaroes They used to 
that the perception of beauty could not really begi 
had got over being shocked. The truth is that 
ceases to be shoc ked, one ceases to find any inter 
of their writing. It is shocking or it isn’t anythi 
is why it is read chiefly by the very young—in m 
In years. JOSEPH WOOD Ki! 
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Business Man’s Dream 
ALTHOUGH LISTED AS A SERIOUS BOOK 
nomics, ‘“Prosperity—We Can Have It if We W 
Murray Shields and Donald B. Woodward (McG: 
$2), really belongs in the class of light summer fict 
in fact, a veritable tale of Scheherazade that the ecor 
the Irving Trust Company and the assistant to the 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company have con: 
the delectation of tired business men. It is a tale 
ness men’s paradise, where the New Deal ogres a1 
down, where corporations literally do not have eno 
to worry about, where the cost of running the g 
in the post-war period—outside of interest on th 
ir less than even before the war although the busin 
income is tripled or quadrupled, where business met 
as Santa Clauses the whole year round and through 
electronics, synthetics, and innumerable other mag 
ures... give to us more than any Christmas tree of 0 
hood promised in our fondest expectations to cont 
siandlen in short, where all of us, rich and poor, 
perpetual “‘age of miracles, and the greatest mura¢ le 
the certain knowledge that tomorrow will contain 4 


miracle than today.” 
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WHE The tile of the book is quite appropriate. All that is neces- 

siness men to do in order to get their prosperity 1s, 

eat a good dinner at the club, then sit back in a com- 

erstuffed chair, light up a king’s-size perfecto— 
BENJAMIN GINZBURG 


sagen Merman 
eNST FRANKENSTEIN, an eminent German-Jewish émi- 


has presented the case for a Palestinian homeland 





ews as persuasively as it can be stated in “Justice 


» My People’’ (Dial, $2.50). “The Jewish people,” he Oestament 
pclare will never commit suicide or slowly disintegrate 


4 





the impact of Communist or internationalist tendencies. 

, the Jewish problem will not be solved by the 
appearance of the people, there is no alternative but the 
| Jewish homelessness.” This excellent treatise is 
t marred by a note of pretentiousness. There is no 





1y any author, writing on this subject, should say: 
tried to state the [Jewish} case to the best of my 


Another man might have succeeded better. But none AND BEYOND 
¢ to take up the task, and my people could wait no 


Such a statement makes sense only if the author is 
axing of the strictly ‘‘legal’’ case which he presents. The ‘ 
¢ has frequently been presented in non-legal terms. Actu- by Erich Koch-Weser 

t ; many another cause of justice, is not most per- 
afapsive in its strictly legal terms. The morality of the issue 
the question of legality. SIDNEY B. FAY, Professor of His- 

g i F re 5" "Rice r + our the Jacte 

Zevi Engelman s ‘‘Rise of the Jew in the Western tory at Harvard, says: 

Behrman’s Jewish Book House, $3) is an invalu- ‘ 
me historical study of the social and economic evolution of “As one of the framers of the Weimar 
Western Europe from the beginning of the Diaspora 7 a = 
aE ae ee , Constitution, and later as Minister of In- 
gh the aeéveiopment ot bourgeois society. Population and 


ial statistics add valuable data to the social study. terior and of Justice, Erich Koch-Weser 


s of the volume is succinctly expressed in its closing played a notable part inthe efforts to 
IAT Tfipatence: “Jewish modern population expansion came with ‘ : a ee 
at t ite ae Py apes save his country from the Nazis, whom 
aa peral capitalism. Will it go down with it? a ; 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR he abhorred. With genuine honesty and 
deep feeling he gives a very interesting, 
he German Character temperate and well-balanced analysis of ’ 
NATIONAL CHARACTER AN ILLUSION as Hamil- why the efforts failed. He corrects many 
© Fute think ic i chu ; ‘ rec , e C ' , ° 
Fyfe thinks, or is it a reality as Emil Ludwig wants us to prevalent misconceptions and holds out 
eve’ A century ago the German was generally supposed to h f q ful G 
as W ai aceful Germany., 
ntelligent, kindly, peaceable, gently patriotic, fond of ea 3 iow Sa ° y 
ind of home. An entirely different character grins at His volume, completed just before his 
the portrait Ludwig offers in his recent book, ‘The death in exile, is a valuable contribution 
ral Conquest of Germany” (Doubleday, Doran, $2). The h q ji ‘GC o° 
° ° ~ - ai . “ 5 > A 
are eternally dissatisfied; Faust is the typical Ger- to the understanding OF \sermany 
They crave power, we are told, but at the same time $2.75 
tion is to obey; they are inclined to harshness, do 
or love liberty, and have a mystical urge for ex- This is a BORZOI BOOK. 
German nationalists as a rule have insisted upon the It is for sale at all bookshops 
; larity of their abstract character. It is surprising, 


; wr , j ish New Yor 
that Ludwig too believes ‘‘there is hardly any dif- and is published in New York by 
etween the German character of eighty years ago ALFRED: A+ KNOPF 


ype which will be found by the armies of occupa- 






; divergence of views on the immutability of the BORZOI 









haracter would matter less were it not for the con- 















that the treatment of Germany should be based upon 
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PROSPERITY CAN 
BE PERMANENT! 


Peace, as well as war, CAN produce 


6O MILLION JOBS 


J s 
Depressions are NOT Inevitable! 
Henry A. Wallace believes that total employment 
IS possible. He not only believes this, but has THE 
PLAN to bring it about. So grandly simple are 
the details, so urgent that you know them 
NOW, that you owe it to your 
future to read — 



























Here is the first book to explain 
Henry A. Wallace's hotly debated plan 
for 60 million jebe and permanent pros- 












America we break ble fact 

@ The What do perity. It breaks down into tangible facts 
have > How and figures the means by which the 60 
we wane it? million jobs can be established and made 
can we éet secure, points out the obstacles that must 






ds 


h worl 
- nsgneet standard 


(and can) be removed. 













of livin’ Here, too, is THE book about America's 
@ 7 steps f° 60 stormy petrel, the most controversial, most 
Million Jobs| 1 hailed-and-damned figure of the decade 
through worle Read AN UNCQMMON MAN and you 
trade ae will, perhaps for the first time, know the 
@ 60 Million Jo truth about the famous Wallace-Jonces 
and Dis reruns feud, the ganging up of the Southern sena- 
tion : tors against Wallace, the strange events 
@ Pater ts: For that kept him from re-nomination as Vice- 
Monopoly °F President 
vn grenet ial For a fascinating size-up of Henry A 
e - Wallace and his plan for 60 Million Jobs, 







read Frank Kingdon's plain-spoken, timely 
book: AN UNCOMMON MAN 


Reguler Edition, $} 
DeLuxe Cloth Edition, $2 
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the analysis of this character, of which Goethe and B,. 
Hindenburg and Hitler are assumed to be equally reprey, 


tive. 





Generally speaking, is correct that “the trie Ger 


intelligentsia has for four hundred years remained wiry 


influence on public affairs,” but the treatment « 


suggested by Ludwig does not guarantee the restoratio, 


this influence. In the rules for American occup 


he warns against professors and “scholars” as th 
gerous group. With respect to disarmament, in 


production of toy arms, Ludwig indorses the 
Lord Vansittart: 


a full larder, but keep their arsenals empty Ho 


“T would give to all Germans af 


education can scarcely be achieved by sisted the 


é 


permission to travel outside of Germany, by suppr 


PP! 
freedom of the press, by burning all Nazi books, | 
Wagner from the stage, by humiliating the Gern 


by “the dismissal four thousand university tead 


short, by imitating Nazi methods. The homeo} 
» to fit the ai m 


RUSTEM \ 


ment of megalomania seems scarcely 


ing “tolerance and liberalism.” 


Study of Colonial Agents 


DR. ELLA LONN, professor of history at Goucher C 
and author of several excellent monographs on the ( 
War period, enhances her already fine reputatic 


} 


the men who represented Maryland, V 
Georgia, and the Carolir 
period. “The Colonial Agents of the Southern ¢ 
(University of North Carclina Press, $5) discu 

the practice of sending the 1 a 


their contacts with tl 


study of 


ginnings of agents, 


their selection, their duties, 


their cooperation with British merc! 


legislatures, 
their successes and failures. 

Readers will be amazed at the diversity and d 
the work of these colonial agents. Few other than s; 
in the area have realized the extent either of t! 


or of their successes. The writing and teaching ot 


history will be enriched by Dr. Lonn’s careful! 
This book has an excellent index, a very fine bil 
and extensive footnotes. The author displays to « 
gree the qualities of a fine historian—objectivity, Ics 
ganization, a clear interesting style, a sure g of th 
material, and excellent synthesis. 


RALPH ADAM 
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F WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARK’S new 


City of Trembling Leaves” (Random He 
to | Il to my . I had in nded, before \ 
it ) 1 “The Ox-Bow Incident his high! 
novel. B 690 | { Mr. Clark's pr 
t letailed story of the | ood and young man! 
Timothy Ha { of Reno, Nevada—strained m 
to the point where » consideration of critical 


intention bh 


1as in London during our &.. 
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ynstructed, 


very much in contrast to the loosely 





lyr -iramatic “City of Trembling Leaves,” and it has ever been 
' 


that in actual composition the second novel may be 
true Ger earlier work. Be that as it may, I am content to let it rest 


tes The Ox-Bow Incident’’ was all it was said to be and 


only on Mr. Clark’s new novel that my opinion 
stor, ges so Sharply from majority opinion 


little virtue in “The City of Trembling Leaves’ an 1 
! 


| of all too familiar modern vices, of style and think- 


; a Ne aa 
feeling. It is a novel of boogie-woogie Weitscomerz, 


ny of the melancholy that seems to flourish in the 


fu w of the bandstand. I have often referred to the influ- 


of hot jazz on current fiction: the more novels I read 
re written in the rhythm and vernacular of hot-jazz 


and geared intellectually to the level of popular 
more my distaste for the jazz idiom in litera- 
tallizes into solid pre} 


} 


This ts certainly not 


} 
udaice, 
popular music, or to offer a low estimate of people 


azz is More important than it is to me. It 1s simply 


firm position against treating the novel as if it were 
as far below the head as, I jazz music 


gather, hot 
it will be protested that jazz is an art, if a popular 
ts own discipline and cerebration, then I, in turn, 
are not of a 


est that its discipline and cerebration 


1 artists in Jiterature can borrow to any good { 


more than a novelist can gainfully follow the direc- 


10n representational painting, can the noveuiist 


r instance, is a sample of what I mean by the jazz 
f “The City of Trembling Leaves’; it is the clos- 


=. re of a letter in which Mr, Clark’s hero discusses 
ition of Henry Adams 


: ld Adams one more thing, in order that I should 
er it myself. ‘Adams,’ I said, ‘your trouble, after 

t that you wanted too big and too soon. You 

wanted the past, Adams, and not enough to go 


You didn’t want out, Adams; you wanted in 
I asked him one last nasty question 


lass Vir- 


Ss, weren't you in love with a stained 


protagonist has already discredited Adams by 


. ount for not properly appreciating Lincoln (the 
the way, between left-progressive political atti- 
hot jazz in current fiction is itself a big, provocative 
h I hope some day soon to have time to dwell 
paralleling a thirtee nth-century peasant contem- 
r* hy tained-glass Virgin and a twentieth-century boy 
oy e at a new motor car. Surely this is a style of 
h, if not bred in the murky atn here of the 
would nowhere be mart q y taken fo 
light of ar al mind-at-work: Nor lo th high 
ntains to which Mr. Clark flees { t da 
» purify his thinking; they only embarrassing! 
one reader, Mr. Clark's novel has a way of being 


it reaches for the highest peaks. This 1s also 





Hazard’s symphony—he is a us com- 


July 





as an inspi 
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“A bold, lucid, thorough job on 
a tough subject.””—CHICAGO SUN 
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by Paul de Kruif 


An exciting scientific story of the discovery 
and accomplishments of the new drug, 
testosterone, and how it bids fair to main- 
tain total vitality for countless men. 


H. LISSER, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine, 
University of California Medical School: 
“The story of the fundamental biologic and 
chemical researches culminating in the syn- 
thesis of testosterone, and its consequent 
clinical administration to those whose 
bodies have an insufficient supply, consti- 
tutes a vibrant, inspiring narrative, scien- 
tifically correct and indisputable, yer 
stranger and more astounding than fiction.” 


NEWSWEEK: “Told in galloping prose and backed 
by solid, scientific case studies, The Male 
Hormone traces the history of the hormone 
that can give men renewed vigor at a time 
when life is richest and its demands the 
heaviest.” 


WILLIAM DeKLEINE, M.D., Commissioner, Michi- 
gan Department of Health: “The boldest 
death fighting story Paul de Kruif has ever 
penned... It is an adventure in plain speak- 
ing and daring linguistics.” 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD: “Vivid personal glimpses 
of the men behind this discovery .. . fasci- 
nating case histories of the men on whom 
testosterone was tried experimentally . 
Mr. de Kruif has done justice to a very dif- 
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ficult and important subject.” $2.5 
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The point is, of course, that no novel is bigger ths, 
people and that Timothy Hazard and his associates, 
they are considered by their author to be persons of 
and dignity, are actually third-rate types. This is no 
ent in the first half of “The City of Trembling Leaves, 
Tim is still a boy and his biography is chiefly 
protracted shadow-fight with sex, as it is when Tin 
friends grow up and their sentimental maundering 
sented as mature struggl 
ness as a tragic commentary on the life of the artist. “) 


es for salvation, 
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their bee 


v 


I tasted the worm with the nif pple, Hazard,” f Tj 
othy’s painter friends finally puts it; and there is n 


to whisper whatever it is that describes the next deg 


maudlin and platitudinous after 
I read another long book this week, Mary Lavin's "7 


House in Clewe Street”’ 


(Little, 


Brown: 


“corny.” 


Atlant . M nt 


Press, $3))—530 pages. Miss Lavin’s novel has no: 
inflated quality of Mr. Clark’s book; indeed it has r 
the obvious modern vices except wordiness ; and Miss Lay 


words, although far too many, are almost excessively 
pered. “The House in Clewe Street” is what is called, I thiq 
an estimable book, a three-generations portrait of an I: 


small-town, middle-class family, done with sympathy ; 
sobriety but crying aloud for both the editorial sci 

creative flair. Even as a change from the self- indulgen e af 
pretentiousness of most contemporary writing, it is har 
worth getting excited about. 


DIANA TRILLI 
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ABLY no one will ever 


were two 


vw years Oo or Vv ther 
now, within a week oO! 
, 
o modernized \ 1s of 


s.’ One of these ‘Pinafores’ 


eee . - “a 
of the old words but re: 
music as ‘swing’: the other 
entirely new bock to the music 


so different 


17 not to treat 


and the two are 

Id be confusir 
irately. Probably the only gen- 
lusion to be drawn is that Sul- 
continues to come through 
prising vitality. 
wing version-—called ‘‘Mem- 
d’’ and housed in the Broad- 
eater—exhibits the virtue and 
conspicuous in nearly 
I have 
1¢ gusto 
are per- 


t most 


show 
} 
i 


Ne ero music al 


the virtue being t 


individual bits 
defect organiza- 
very Bill 


plays Sir Joseph Porter, and 


h 
| 


a lack of 


uncertain pac ec. 


uous presence would be alone 
make almost any perform- 


announced 


rth sceing. At an 

1 he is still an incomparable 
but since that fact is generally 
i, it may be more important 
out 


that Mr. Robinson is also 


/ , a a 
the most antrvoritative Comic 


visible in the United States. 
mers like to tell us that all the 
of their day, ingenue and 
alike, had in themselves a 
ommand attention even when 
is they were given to speak were 
foolish. Mr. Robinson makes 
ome- 

the sort may have been true, 


for us to believe that 


nates the stage, and he needs 


ft a finger 


é 


rer to focus every eye 

Something in his very pres- 
ms to say, “Watch me. It will 
1 your while.” And it always is. 


on our 


5 actor now playing 
has that power, and though 


tw 


or three comedians—Ed 
| 


example—who approach it, 

Clark can really challenge 
1 with Mr. Robinson. Avon 
0 gets second billing, rises 
msiderable heights, and several 
the cast 
the plot, 


minine members of 
but 
half 


in unnecessary attempt to ex- 
‘Pinafore’ is being per- 


he 


h themselves: 


tes more than the eve- 


t \ 
’ s go. Some of th 
om ibly tl of 
yn i 
1 1 to me, 
j ) d lar toot 
AN G or; Kaut 
I li ’ f his HH yliywo ] i 
iore (Alvin } r) is bound to 
make it seem unt ible. The idea 
tha good ship of Gilbert's imagina- 
tion might become Hollywoc d studio 


ompetent Joseph 


, bi ) t 

Porter, frequent , by a ten-percenter 

named Dick Live-Eye, and haunted by 
gossip columnist called Little Miss 


a 
Butter-up, sounds like one of those ideas 


which occur to farce writers late at 
night and are given up next morning. 
Thanks, however, to Mr. Kaufman's un- 
rivaled theatrical dexterity, the whole 
affair works out very smoothly, and 
the love of a dire daughter 
for a humble writer becomes as un- 
thinkable as that of Gilbert’s original 


for a Music 
from several of the Sullivan operas is 


tor’s star 


heroine common sailor. 
nicely adapted to new words, and what- 
ever else “Hollywood Pinafore’’ may 
or may not be, it is pleasant to listen to, 
pleasant to look at, and so deftly paced 
expertness is a delight and 
makes one wish that Mr. Kaufman, who 


that its very 


is director as well as lord high every- 
thing else of the production, would un- 
dertake to stage an “Jolanthe’’ or a 
“Patience” as originally written. 


Several reviewers have complained 


that the jibes at Hollywood are too rem- 


iniscent of those the author has deliv- 


ered himself of on previous occasions, 


and even that the movies have so ma 


tured that they should now be treated 
with respect. Possibly there is some- 


thing to be said for these objections, or 
of them. But the 


isical-comedy books of 


ast for the first 


I 7inai mit 
the last few ye 


ars can be counted on 
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Viola Essen, ¢ » of Mordkin’s Balle 
Lives a OTUMNaANnt perrorma «ce in One GI 
1 } ] ] 1 
those dai interludes which have com 
to be a regular feature of the m al 
show. This o tells an amusing stos 
about a sn town girl who pets a con- 


tract 
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Music 


N ADDITION to the plausible 
falsehoods with which Rimsky-Kor- 











sakov described and justified his revi- 
sion of Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godunov” 
after Mussorgsky had died and could no 


longer protect his work against this 


vandalism, there was the plausible ar- 
gument that if the world found the re- 


vision wrong it could always go back 
to Mussorgsky’s original version. But 
Rimsky published his revision, and had 
it produced in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg with Chaliapin in the title role 
ht Par 
from where the revised version was car- 
ried all over the world; and once it had 
and in tl 


and brought this production to 


taken root in opera h 


minds of musicians and 


1 . 1 m ro t ' 
public, then routine, in 


understanding kept it there even after 
the revelation of the outrageousness of 
what Rimsky had done 

If it had been discovered that some 


third-rater had touched up a painting 
4 





Stenographic Report of a Debate Between 
UPTON SINCLAIR AND GEORGE SOKOLSKY 
“IS THE AMERICAN FORM OF CAPITALISM ESSENTIAL 


TO THE 


AMERICAN FORM OF DEMOCRACY?” 


The subject of this debate is of interest to all persons who want to understar 1 the 
po yn of capitali in a democratic order. Mr. Sokol nr Capita while 
Urs ir 13 ava t that syst Thi de! te 1 led J gi 101 and 
answers | »d, in which each debater hurled « ions at the ot! 7 points brought 
out are of at value, especially in these « when t ptions of capitalist 

e being quest 11 ») many sectic of the world and democracy is being knifed 
by reactionary forces that want the world to be run along totalitarian lines. Copies o! 
this enthralling and thought-provoking debate are ready for immediate delivery. Ask f 
“IS THE AMERICAN FORM OF CAPITALISM ESSENTIAL TO THE AMER! 
CAN FORM OF DEMOCRACY?” 25¢ per copy; 10 copies for $1.50; 100 pics 
for $10. Prepaid. Send orders to: E. Haldeman-Julius, Box 47 Girard, Kansas 








ts distortion and 


conventional, 


Mia $ ct rs no 
everyone would e been horrified and 
the attempt would hai een made at 
< yr if to its ort 
| ans and 
« s haven't 1 to realize that 
} when he i 
eee ond 
sn 
r ind 1 Boris Goduno 
/ P ; } i 
gue i) i n {1 good 
f > 1 " t} wor 
‘ to ’ M Oo K I 
. } } 
i ) ; no pre 
« on opera 5; to ( nteract 
? r i ha Ca ed 
» ¢ R 5 fal- 
‘ of Mu 
‘ ] ) } pub 
Lo - % 
I i ( a had been 
out oO} M Oy f reper ror 
’ - ? 
é l rs ! to | icarneé | 
h R ys ba ition Was fre 
: ' 
carned. And the talsif on to 
\ I ‘ 
WV cn ( IAS 2VAIN PIVEN 1 perma- 
’ 
id wide circulation of recording 
1 its mew volume of excerpt when it 
could have recorded the Mussorgsky 
c Didi 1c¢ Ky had icarned them 


] 


| } 
for a broadcast, and the other musiciat 


the tenor Ilya Tamarin, the chorus 


trained by Robert Shaw, the orchestra 

d ted by Nicolai Berezovsky—were 

not from the Metropolitan and, having 

to learn the music, could have learned 

the original as easily as the falsification. 
| 


The volume ( LOOO; $5.50) offers 


for the most part the well-known ex- 


cerpt the orchestral introduction and 
opening chorus (or ide) ; the Corona- 
tion Scene (two sides); Varlaam’s I” 
Town Ka (one side); Boris’s 
lL Have Atlained the Highest Power 
(one side), part of the sul equent dia- 
! of Boris and Shutsky, hitherto un- 
! rr d (two icte hs Boris's Ab, / Am 
Saif ng (one side); and the Death 
of Be ( oO es ) The music, most 
of it wonderful: tl pe rformances 
1 (th h some fussy phrasing 
‘ 1 erratic tempo caught my ear on 
the first le). By that } mean, among 
( ne t t K pnis ynymy 18 
f ) t would be even 
| ( kus more fre- 

| best lacks the « 

P , on e color 

I 

, ( ns performance 
roompara ( ( tr hand th 
new c ( ral and or 
chestral parts reprod 1 with spacious- 

ne larity, and beauty of sound 
thouch I must add that my copy also 
produced a lot of noisy chatter and 
rr 1 both surfaces and speakers. 

| 











LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





0 





Louis Fischer Elaborates 


Dear S Doesn’t your reply to my 
I of resignation support my charge 
t The I 1 “line” and sacred 
Your 1 in to at least one 
1 cow, R 

I | other yunds for criticizing 

] treatment of world af- 
fairs. I think that your handling of the 
San Fran » conteret for instance, 
been inadequate and misleading. 
During the many weeks your editors 
a led that conference I waited, in 
vain, to see your analysis of the deadly 
effects of the \ You remember I 
wreot inst the veto in The Nation a 
year ago. How much have you said 


since then? I would have other 
complaints. I thought you would ask me 
Instead, you say you will 
“fully de- 

in an 


to claporate. 
elaborate. You 
velop The Nation's position 
’ be too early. 


promise to 


a will not 
If I have hastened the coming of that 
explanation I have 
to the readers of The Nation, to whom 


AA 


} + : 
done a last service 


I remain attached. 
Because you raised the Russiar 
I beg leave to reply. I am worried, no 


issue 


less than you are, by the sprea ling talk 
of war with Russia. Such a war would 
be a horrible disaster for mankind. But 
what is the reason for the mounting 
1 fear of Russia in the United 
policy that brought 
San 


“hatred ar 
Gt ite 7 2 I 


I 
ADDO! 


Argentina into the Francisco con- 


is not this which 


ference. But surely it 
intensifies the peril of war. I condemn 
the British and American official rela- 


But this, obvi- 


tion to Franco Spain. 
ously, does not threaten to precipitate 
a cla Western 

and Russia. Nor can the growing antag- 
onism to Russia be traced to the unfor- 


tunmate policies of Great Britain or the 


( 


sh between the powers 


United States in India, Greece, or Italy. 

What accounts for the present high 
peak of fear of Russia is Russia’s ex- 
pansion in Eastern and Central Europe. 


You seem to overlook that factor. You 
put the blame solely on Britain and 
America. I think the blame ought to 
be distributed more widely. I think the 


Lig ‘| hres . 
hee iF ing to ruin the peace. But to you, 
England and the United States are the 
devils, whereas Stalin, though he mis- 
behaves on occasions, is the archangel. 
Such preference reflects unclear think- 


perhaps all the Big Five, are 


ing. It is born of double sta 
This is ny real q 


double standards 


polrtic S. 
you the 








done and apologize for wi 
bane Wits ene dn tied os 
does. When you do hint es july 4th 
that Moscow may have mad heservatl 
you immediately point to gra should be 
ne 7 4 ‘ sronto Mi 
sins. You discriminate; y fertainm 
. other treats 
distort. - 
; " . wo 00800 
Perhaps you believe that se 
- - ‘ 
hatred and fear of Russia stem f: ) 
ideological differences. I wonder. H; - 


s ‘4 nc) rune 
not we just finished pumping more +4 einai 
eight billion dollars’ worth of gre 
into Russia? We did not do it 45 Mile 
love for Russia. It was dictate 
sible self-interest. And that s 
was stronger than ideology. Today 
in my opinion, the tension \ 
Russia and the West is due, 4 
national and imperial factors 

You say Russia's expansic: ti 
perialism but ‘‘primarily a security p 
icy.” How many sins have been | 
mitted in the name of security. Y 
cannot prove that Russia's policy is 
security. You could prove that 
perialists and aggressors have | 
security as their motive. Japan” 
Manchuria for ‘“‘security.”” 1 
wanted China for the ‘‘security”’ of M@} RECRE A 
churia, then Siam, Malaya, and t 
dies for the ‘‘security’’ of China. Hit a 
had similar apologies and Muss lie 
In the present air age there is no | 
rity in territory. The only security 1s 
effective international organization. T 
current quest for ‘‘security” via 5 
of influence and empires will 
has possibly already destroy 
chances of effective international org 
zation. Is this correct? Have J 
stressed it ? 

I see this is getting long. I wil 
in a moment. You contend that 























RIDING 


ONE of o 





CHESTER, IN 
OR ae 





Yours fo 


HI 


sia “is carrying through an anti-l On 
policy.” I could give you a list 2) _—- HOPE 
long of Soviet steps, at h eoigpesiees 
abroad, that are not anti-fas with 


are, on the contrary, dictat 





Open fro 






lateral, anti-democratic, and 
: an Gaal 
to neither freedom nor pea PAUL WOLFS 
YOL ROTHAI 









partition of Poland between H 
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WHAT BOOKS DO You WANT? 

We quote lowest market prices. No “sti 
locating Hard-to-Find and Out j 





Ali books, OLD or NEW. mailed PUP’ 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK NATION 
22 East 17th Street, New York 0'F 
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RESORTS 
A little more 


OURS! 


EVERYTHING: 


Pamper vacation whims with over 
5 ways to have fun, including 
Tennis. Swimming, Boating, 
» Handball, Riding, Recorded 


RS 













‘ 


N Musicales, Dancing, Arts 
: & Crafts, and All Other 
~~ Sports. Indoor Recrea- 

Mins tions. Entertainment 
July 4th Gaities. Good Eat- 
ing. Merry Com- 

Reservations pany. Cheery 
ld be sent Quarters, Reg- 







ular-and De- 
ainment and Luxe. Write 
reats await you or ‘Phone. 


WOODBOURNE, NY Tel 3 1150 AV Y 


Many éa- 
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= Ty pevreuTein HIDEAWAY IN THE MOUNTAINS 








45 Miles from New York City 


Zindorest 
* Park "wy? 


Telephone 4421 
} A Resort for Adults Only 


Exclusive location. 150 acres of un- 
usual beauty. All sports. Lake and 
Pool on premises. Delicious food, 
relaxing atmosphere, dancing, mod- 
ern accommodations. 

| Greyhound, Adirondack Trallway 4 
Short Line Buses stop at our Entrance. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 














RIDING IS JUST 
ONE of our MANY 
RECREATIONS! 









Riding through the woodland trails 
fishing on & 7%-mile lake... 
hiking on a 1,600-acre estate 


@ golf... tennis. Nature’s vitamins? 
i} Then to delicious, well-served food 

and airy, comfortable rooms. . 
ening entertainment 


Miles from New York 


Alenmere 


CHESTER, N. Y¥. Chester 200 (N. Y.) RE. 2-5047 
















Yours for Vacation Enjoyment 


HILLTOP 


: LODGE 


On beautiful Sy!van Lake 
ta HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 


f N. ¥. C. @ B.R. Station Pawling, N. Y¥ 
Every conceivable Sport and Recreation 
with intimate, congenial people 











Open from May thru October 








New York Office: 
277 BROADWAY 
COrtlandt 7-3958 


mier a nof: 
PAUL WOLFSON & 
YOL ROTHAUSER 




















Ridgefield, Conn. Phone 820 
A resort of distinction fashioned 
from a country estate. Water 
sports, hiking trails, tennis. Li- 
brary, open fireplaces. Congenial 
atmosphere, 
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ie) 


Z| 





| RESORTS 
‘— aga 

| : ai 

E 3 
VACATIONING - 


~ at Forest House 
provides the ulti- 
mate in rest and 
relaxation. Superb 
location, two lakes, 
all sports. Congeni- 
al hospitality, fine 
food and splendid 
accommodations. 
take Mahopac 688. 


EST HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y., TEL. MAHOPAC 688 











re OE FUN AD sek Os 


| STAY AND PLAY AT 





NORTH BRANCH SULL, CO., N. Y. 
Telephone: Callicoon 95 or 148 
PRIVATE LAKE SOCIAL DOINGS 


ALL SPORTS DANCE ORCHESTRA 
ORAMATICS 





THEATRE MARIONETTES 
ARTISTS MUSICALES 
FRED BERK & DANCE GROUP 


MORT FREEMAN, Popular Radio & Concert Artist 
SENSIBLE RATES 
GALA JULY 4 

Erie R. R. to Callicoen 

Private cars from your house dirset te Maud’s 
DAILY BUSES DIRECT 

Mountain Transit Lines, Greyhound Terminal 

50ta St. and 8th Ave. ° COlumbus 5-3000 


ee Call City Information: Dickens 2-5786 


* STAR LAKE CAMP * 


In the Glorious Adirondacks 


3etween Thousand Islands and Ausable 
| Chasm. A marvelous pleasure pisyground, 
1.860 feet elevation and right on the lake 
with plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bunga- 
lows and lodges with hot and cold running 








water and modern conveniences. Tennis 
Courts, Canoeing, Swimming, Handball, 
Baseball, Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle 


Horses, Golf, Cards, Dancing, ete. Delicious 
wholesome menis. Dietary Laws. Rates: 
$49 per person, couples $42.50 per person, 
couples semi-private bath, $45 per person. 
Send for Booklet — New York Office 
320 BROADWAY Room 906 CO 7-2667 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 
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IN THE ADIRONDACKS 





LIMITED TO 100 

| ALL SPORTS ° PRIVATE LAKE 

DANCING e@ LECTURES © CONCERTS 
N. ¥. OFFICE: 33 W. 42 St LOngacre 5-3674 


The Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenial Group 


: The Fieldstone 


On Round Isiand Lake 





® A place of unexcelled beauty for 
° rest and relaxation. One hour from 
| New York. 
9 ALL SPORTS — OPEN ALL YEAR 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7965 
. 








An ADIRONDACK Adult 
Camp ; Complete—Modern 
4 doubles tennis courts; 


cement handball courts; 
| swimming, boating, etc. 
Hote! comforts—camp in- 


formality. All rooms for 2. 
TWIN PINES 
J. Saidel, 
P. ©. Take George, N.Y. 





Manager 


on Trout toke 


| 
| Additional Resort and Classified 
| Advertising on Inside Back Cover 















RESORTS 









“"A TRADITION 
IN VACATIONS’ 


ms 





q 


in the Adirondacks, 
Warrensburg, W. Y. 
L. Barish, S. Garlen, Directors 
N. Y. office: 55 W. 42nd Se 
Teleph ¢e BRyant 9-173% ‘ 





ELBERON, N. J. 

Springtime in the Country 

for r vacations, leaves 
Fatate 


week -¢ 


way 4” 
I ‘ n. Dancing 
RADMINTON. Delt 
|! Holiday Reservations 
ecce pted. 
Long Branch 2433 





new heing 

















WA. Oe ean | 
*f omens on 
= ANE MME 

. rT 
























On Hunn's Lake @ 


EVA BERG, 





RELAX, REJOICE with SPRING of ,. . , 


Lakecrest 


Stanfordville, N. ¥. 


90 miles from N. Y¥. Ideal location in the heart of 

TCHESS COUNTY Excellent accommodations 
Cordial epitality. We t Library. All seasonal 
sports. Via N.Y¥.C.B.B, to Amenia, N Oven all year 


WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 


Director Staatordviile 4108 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 120 


By JACK BARRETT 






































































































































1 "4 5) 5 7 te] 
o 
4 10 
11 jl2 
13 14 15 
5 ~ 
16 
1S 9 
0 
21 22 > 5 
26 
20 C 
30 1 
ir ———————— 
5a 55 
. } | } 
Lt SS a ae L i 
ACROSS 3 One thing at least the Chinese can 
1 Giant in Pilgrim’s Progress, owner count on 


of Doubting Castk 


Greek goddess after whom Ather 
was named 
A miser, of course, but why drag 
gin back for him? 

10 Family prominent in Dickens’ 
Nich ola Nick le Oy 


German rive} 


Half of what we hear : third of 


what we read, usually 
1 What the S in H. S. H. stands for 
A man of learning, or his pupil 
perhap 3 
17 Is ap and down and | 3s like going 
off 
] 1} eer ha { ’ Iris} 
Iixam reply (anag.) 
The dream of a waking man 
Viixed dict 
Well-devised, and lt th t’s needed to 
ake a olitician of | 
In wl Li nan quickne 
of perception 
A ter f me in clo contact 
with the C.LO t bring a 
rr nye tre t! I ( 
it t foray 
1? 
Rt Lurani here ] ua ‘ what 
getting f ir mor 
( for 1 t teh ¥ 
tage ‘ 1 r (\\ il and 
ire in le I on luc 
pnt) 
DOWN 
1 Unfinished Byron poem, and basis 
of Mozart’s Lon Giovanni (two 
words, 3 anc 4) 
2 Easy to see how it could make Ted 


QUIESCENT; 


word Pu 


4 Isle of Wight town in which saddlers 
should flourish 
Cryptogam 

Dr. Gallup can’t get 
of him 


an opinion out 


7 Animal less common than its red 
namesake (hyphen, 3-4) 
8 Stern as a U. S. tree 


12 The purpose of our ancestors’ meet- 
ings 1s debatable (two words, 4 & 5) 


14 Troops advancing in this formation 
have a clear view ahead 

15 A foe of crusaders, but a lad at 
heart 

18 Order to view 

19 Peeping Tom risked one—and lost it! 

21 O, her Dad kept a secret stock 

> 


intrude?” 
and 3) 


The “I hope I don’t 
tleman (two words, 
t Scamped (anag.) 


’ Pig’s foot 


gen- 


Sn 


; all, feminine and French 
(a: 


not a mug’s game that ends in 


30 Te hardens 
31 Space the wagon turned into 
_ _———<—-——— 

SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 119 
ACROSS 1 PFORBLOCK; 5 BANQUO; 10 
! PAI 11 REPRISE; 12 SKHLMA; 13 
PEPRESSED 14 ELIZA; 16 CULLODEN 
1 HINGLES; 22 TITHE: 24 SEGREGATE ; 

EMUER ps» “AIN rRrei 20 TOASTED; 
rRASITY; 31 SMA KINGS, 


FORESTER; 2 REPEL; 3 

t CARADOC; @ APPLE; 7 
4 OVERDO; © PROPEL; 15 
IPHLLGMNIA; 17 ON rik RACK; ISHEBRI 
DKS: 20 LEAVES; 21 SCKPTRE; 2 
25 KARTIL; SATON., 


pow. l 
I PRACAUN 


27 
p I 
the summer months the Cress- 


{During 
le will appear every other week.) 











The NATIo 


Stalin anti-fascist? Is Stalin's anng 


of eastern Poland, in clear viola; me 
the Atlantic Charter (which Russi, 
accepted three times in writing 
anti-fascist measure? Is the ; 

of a Moscow-made puppet governy 
in Poland anti-fascist and democry 
I; the purging of democratic. 
fascist, and peasant groups in Po! 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia ay 
fascist? Is it anti-fascism which imp 
the Soviet government to demand : 












Sweden suppress a magazine whj 
criticized Stalin and to ask thy 
doesn’t happen again. (I recall 


Japan made a similar protest to 4 
United States government when B 
Gropper lampooned Hirohito in 
American magazine.) 

You declare that Russia “has not ys 
its power to keep fascist or ex-fasc 
kings and generals and admir 
office.”’ No? What about King Mich: 
of Rumania? What about the pro-N 
generals in the present governments ¢ 
Bulgaria and Hungary? What abcut tf 
coddling of over fifty Reichswehr ge 
erals im Moscow, although while t 
were in command of the Ukraine x 
other territories terrible atrocities we 
committed there? What about Sov; 
and Italian Communist support of B 
doglio? What about the readiness ¢ 
Spanish Communists to unite with Spaq 
ish pro-Franco Catholics? You wil! 
course tell me that England and Ame 
ica have done similar things. That 
correct. But why don’t you say that Ru 
sia has done similar things? If you di 
criminate, you mislead. 

I have no wish to enter int 
versy. For me this is the end of the ma 
ter. I resigned because I did not wa 
to give even the appearance of respoi 
sibility for The Nation's partial 
therefore wrong presentation of 







tr; 


a ¢ 


affairs. I think your reply proves mf 
pornt. LOUIS FISCHER 
New York, June 12 


CONTRIBL J TO RS 


MAXWELL 


COHEN is a ( {14 
lawyer and writer now serving in i 


armed forces. 


GERALDINE SARTAIN has wort 





for the San Francisco Chre 
Honolulu S/sar-Balletin, the Shang 
China Press, the Paris Temps, and O 





New York World-Telegram. She ts no 
a free-lance magazine writer. 
CONSTANTINE POULOS 

the only American or British cort 
spondent in Bulgaria for the last thi 
months, 







has bee 


















